rer 
ee. 
‘ 
j 


210 NOS Trust to Gop Do what 1s Rict.”—Psalms. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTI 


ON :—PRE-PAID—Quarterly—Stamped, 4s.; Unstamved, 3s.; Impressed Stamp, 


[REGISTERED FOR ‘TRANSMISSION. ABROAD. 


No. 472. FRIDAY, JANUARY 1, 1864—TEBETH 22, 5624 Price.—ImpresseD Stamp 4}; Unstampen , 
| THE LATE REV. BARNETT ABRAHAMS, B.A. AT 


On the 25th ult., at 20, Montagu-place, Russell-square, the wife 
of L. C. Lumley, Esq., ofason, 
“On Sunday, the 27th ult., at 54, Compton-ierrace, Islington, 
Mrs. Wim. Druyff, of a daughter.» 

Marriages. 

On'the 23rd ult., at 23, Jewry-street, Aldgate, by the Rev. Dr. 
Kare: Mr. Julius Freidlander, from Berlin, to Maria, the fifth 
daughter of the late Moses Nathan,Esq. 
On the 30th Dec., 1863, at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover- 
square, by the Rev. Dr. Adler, assisted by the Rev. A. Barnett, 
Edward, fourth son of Aaron Cohen, Esq., of 35, Upper Bedford- 
Jace, Russell-square, to Ellen, eldest daughter of Simon Joseph, 

sq., of 34, Newington-place, Kennington. No cards. 


Deaths. | 

| On the 24th ult, Mr. Israel Levy Lindenthal, secretary and 

} second reader of the New Synagogue, Great St. Helen’s, in his 


On the 22nd ult, at Hastings, afier a lingering illness, 
~ Jane, the dearly beloved and affectionate wife of Alexander 
Jones, Esq., of 13, Paragon, New Kent-road. 


On the 25th December,’ at Stoke Cottage, near Exeter, 
Rosina, the beloved wife of Mr. S. Elsner, High-street, 
aged 82, deeply lamented. 


R. I. M. MYERS begs to return his sincere thanks to 

his friends for their kind enquiries and visits of condolence 
during the week of mourning for his late Jamented father. 

13, Duke-street, Aldgate. | 


| AGED NEEDY SOCIETY 
NHE Friends of Mrs. HEYMAN return their best THANKS 
to the Subscribers to the above Charity for their Votes and 


AND GENTLEMEN, 
TAT ELECTION for the MARRIAGE PORTION, under 
the will of the late Solomon Arnold, being fixed for Sunday 
next, the 3rd January, at 12 o’clock, at the Synagogue Chambers, 
may I solicit your kind attendance; and by your voting for 
the Candidate, ELIZABETH SAMUEL, an orphan, will oblige, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Yours respectfully, 
ALEXANDER LEVY. 
98, Finsbury Square, Dec. 30th, 1863 


SECRETARY AND SECOND READER. 
COMBINED OFFICES. 
New SyYNaGoGue, GREAT Sr. HELEnN’s 
JTANTED, a Gentleman under 40 years of age, to serve 
\ the Combined Offices of SECRETARY and SECOND 
READER, for the above Congregation. oe 
Appiications, stating quabfications and with testimonials, to be 


Chambers, Great St. Helen’s, London, 5:.C,,’’ addressed to “ The 
Wardens,” from whom ‘further particulars can be obtained. 
yo BY ORDER OF THE WARDENS. 


having EXTENDED the PERIOD ‘for the ELECTION of 
ADER and SECRETARY (salary 50 guineas per annum ; 
rent and taxes free), applications, with testimonials from candi- 
dates for the same, will be received until the 18th January, 1864, 
addressed to Mr. H, M. EMANUEL, Warden, 12, Ordnance- 


YX7ANTED. for the Congregation “Shearith Israel,’’ of 


orthodox principles and theological education. One familiar with 
the Portuguese Minhag, and capable of assisting in the service, if 
required, would be preferred. 

. Address J. 8S. ABECASIS, President, Box 481, Post Office, 


JEWISH ASSOCIATION FOR 
.. RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE,. 
-fT\O-MORROW (Saturday), the 2nd Jan, the Rev. A. L. 
i GREEN will deliver a Discourse at the JEWS’ INFANT 
SCHOOL, Commercial-street, Whitechapel 


| , at Half-past One 
o’clock precisely. Afternoon Service at One. 


JEWISH. ASSOCIATION FOR THE. DIFFUSION OF 
SABBATH SCHOOL. 
T\HE President and Committee invite the assistance of 
Ladies and Gentlemen who are willing to GIVE INSTRUC 
1ON to the CLASSES of the SABBATH SCHOOL. } 
- Offers of such assistance, whether from professional-teachers or 
from others, will be nee received by the Hon. Secretary. 
| By order, 


43, Upper Bedford-place, W.C., 23rd Dec., 1863. 


LADIES’ JEWISH FEMALE: CLOTHING SOCIETY. 


MEETING of the Subscribers of the above Society will 
be held on MONDAY, January 4th, at 16, Percy-place, 
iapham-road, jfor the purpose of ELECTING OFFICERS, for 
the ensuing year, and for Auditing the Accounts. | | 
| ISABELLA LEVY, Hon. Sec. 


METROPOLITAN FREE HOSPITAL 

(DEVONSHIRE-sQUARE, BisHorsGaTE, N.E. 
 TPWARDS of FIVE HUNDRED Jewish Patients 
relieved weekly at this Institution, 

to maintain its efficiency. 
_ Contributions will be most thankfully received by Messrs. 
 Defries, 147, ‘Houndsditch; by the Bankers, Messrs. Barnett, 
> Hoares, and Co., 62, Lombard-street; and at the Hospital, by _ 


| are 
Funds are urgently 


& 


support, by which she has been elected to the benefits of the 
Society. | | 
TO "LHE PRIVILEGED MEMBERS OF THE NEW 
SYNAGOGUE. 


sent,.on or before the 31st January, 1504, to The New Synagogue 


Tis VORTSMOUTH HEBREW CONGREGATION 


NEW YORK, a competent LECTURER, of strictly | 


THE DIFFUSION OF 


N. 8S. JOSEPH, Hon. Sec. © 


- A T a MEETING of Working-Men, admirers of the late 
lamented, Rev, Barnett Abrahams, held at ZETLAND 
HALL, on Sunday, the 20th of December, 1863; __ | 
The REV, A. L, GREEN in the chair; 
it was resolved unanimously 
“ That this Meeting desires to express its 
pest loss sustained by th 


deep sorrow at the irre. 
e community by the death of the 


ev. Barnett Abrahams, and to place on record its respect for |. 


4 


his memory. 
“That this Meeting, gratefully appreciating the labour of love so 
zealously and successfully wrought by the late lamented Rey. 
Barnett Abrahams for thé good of the community, désires that 
such appreciation shall assume: a tangible’ form, by the pro- 
- motion of a subscription for the benefit of his bereaved family. 
“That this Meeting do pledge itself to use its’ best endeavours to 
obtain subscriptions; thatthe Rev. H. L. Harris and Mr. N. 
L. D. Zimmer be respectfally requested to act as Treasurers 
| of the collection; and thafthey be empowered, at the close of 
the subscription, to pay Over the amount subscribed to the 
Treasurers of the‘ Barneté Abrahams Memorial Fund’ — 
“That the best thanks of the Meeting be rendered to the Rev. A, L 
Green for his able and courteous conduct in the chair ” is 
Donations will be thankfully, receiyed’by I. Isaacs, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Committee, No. 5, Dévonshire-square, Bishopsgate ; or 
by either of the Treasurers—Rey.-H, L. Harris, 26, Chureh-street, 

Spitalfields; and N. L. D. Zimmer, Esq., No. 20, Bevis Marks. » 

JEWS’ COLLEGE AND, COLLEGE SCHOOL, — 

10, Finspury SqQuaRE, | 
President—Rev. N. MW. Adler, Ph. Dr., Chief Rabbi. 

| Vice-President—Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart., F.R.S. 
For the Training of Ministers, Lecturers, Readers, and Teachers. 
HE Students are trained for University degrees, as well as 
in Jewish Theology... For terms apply to either of the Hon. 


Secretaries. 7 
SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
A superior Classical and Com#ercial Education, including French 
and German, is combined with imstfuction in the sacred tongue, and 
in the principles and observaures fof Judaism. Terms £10 per 
annum, and a fixed charge of 1@s, for stationery, &. Drawing £1 
Is. extra, 


Proof has already been afforded that the education given in the 
School qualifies for distinction atthe Oxford Middle Class Examina- 
tions and at the University of London. - ) | 

Foundation Scholarship, and the Lord Mayor’s Commemoration 
Scholarship, attached to the Imgtitution, as well as other prizes, 
are available for competition, ) 


lege Premises. 
By order of the Couneil, 
JOSEPH, Hon. Secs. 


HE ASYLUM for FATAERLESS CHILDREN, Reedham, 
near Croydon (late at Stammford-hill).+~The ANNIVERSARY 
FESTIVAL of this Charity will Be held atthe LONDON TAVEBN, 
Bishopsgate-street, on TUESDAY, 16th February, 1864. 
The Right fionourable the LORD MAYOR lias kindly. con- 
sented to preside, su 
The Lists of Stewards will he published ina few days. | 
The Christmas Election will be held at the London Tavern on 
Monday, I&th January, 1864, fomthe purpose of admitting Fifteen 
Children (nine boys and six girls) into the Asylum. Subscriptions 


are earnestly solicited. | 
THOS. W AVELING, Hon. Sec. 
All communications to be addressed to Mr. George Stancliff, 


Secretary, at the Office, 10, Poultry, E.C. 


SOUP KITCHEN’ FOR JEWISH PooR. 
Brack Horse Yano, ALDGATE, 
Patron—The Rev. Dr? ADLER, Chief Rabbi. 
HE Public is respectfally informed :that the SOUP 
eight in the evening, and on FRIDAYS from eleven till one. _ 
Number of portions distributed from commencement — .. 7,200 
Ditto for week ending Jan. Ist, 1664 


| 
Donations will be thankfully rea@ived by Mr. Philip B 
sident. 24, Bloomsbury-square; Mr. Moss Ansell, Vice’ President, 
21, Houndsditch; Mr. Jonas Jacobs, Treasurer, 1,5t. James’s-place, 
Aldgate’; by the Members of th Committee ; by the Secretary, 22, 


Great Prescot-street. 
J. SALOMONS, Sec. 


R. MURRAY DAVIS, §urgeon-Dentist, Licentiate 
Dental Surgery, Royal 


in 


CIAL TEETH, whereby, without the slightest pain or the extrac. 
tion of stumps, a single Tooth-to a Complete Set, resembling 
accurately the natural teeth, cam be adjusted with security and 
permanent comfort, Children’s teadh regulated without causing any 
pain. Attendance ten till five. | 


TYRENCH and SPANISH WINE and SPIRIT WARE. 
| HOUSE, 2, Arthur street, New Oxford-street. 

suerry, from 18s. to 60s, per 

Port, from 21s. to 605, doz, .. 
Claret and Burgundy, Sauterne afid Chablis, from 10s. to 78s. doz. 
Brandy, from 24s, to 60s, per dom, 
Whisky, Schiedam, Liqueurs, &c,, per doz. and per gallon, 

Ho:zk, Stemberger, &c., from 21s, to 903. per doz. | 

| Moselle, Champagne, a 


., from 278. to 66s. per doz. | 
R CASH ONLY. 
Wines and Spirits and Spirits 
also in octaves, quarter casks, hogsheads, pipes, &c. Coun 
LARQUET, Manager.” 


orders supplied. anager. . 


RS. S. SILVER and 
TIONERS, No. 39, Mi 

of rrench, Italian, and German Pastry and Confectionery, Wed- 
ding Dinners, Breakfasts, Balfg, and ‘Dejeuners, and Parties 
supplied in the first-class Foreignor English ’style. Ices, Jellies 
or Blano-manges. On all povits opcasions, weddi and private 
arties, the greatest satisfaction has been expressed at the manner 
which Mrs. S. and Son have served the entertainment: 
N.6.—No connection with the in Gravel-lane 


laa JACOBS, IMPORTER and 


SON, COOKS and CONFEC- 


MANUFACTURER of CIGARS. as 
Prescot Stress, Goopman’s Fizups Loxpon, 


| 10,800 


>| Mendes, Jews’ Hospital, Lower Norwood. 


| 
Apply personally or in writing the Head Master, at the Col- 


| ing perfect 


pported by tle ‘Sheriffs of London and 


T KITCHEN 18 OPEN FOR THE SEASON. The days of | 
istribution are MONDAYS and WEDNESDAYS, from six till 


Pre- 


the rudiments of French, Music, 
. | stating terms &e., to ib 


of Surgeons, England, 13, 
-Piesadilly, has a principle enti#fély his own of tixing ARTIF 3 


supplied 


street, Aldgate—All kinds | 


| 


ESSRS. J. DEFRIES and SONS will on THURSDAY, 
JANUARY 7th, 1864, EXHIBIT the magnificent CRYSTAL 
CANDELABRA manufactured for his Royal Highness the Nizan’ 


of the Deccan, | 
PRESENTATION OF CARD... 


_ ADMISSION ON 
City Show Rooms and Manufactory—1{7, Hounpsprtcw. 


BETHOVEN ROOMS, 76, Hancer-srenr, 

square.—A. ALOOF’S SOIREE. MUSICALE, -TUBSDAY: 
EVENING NEXT, January 5th. To. commence at” Half past 
Right. Vocalists—Miss Rose Hersee, Miss Grace Lindo’;;Mr. 
Gwynne, Mr. F. D'Alqueen. Instrumentalists—S>lo Violin, M. 
A. Aloof; violoncello, Mr, W. Aylward ;, pianoforte, Mme. <A loof, 


Mr. J. Hill; 2nde violin, Mr. Amor; viola, Mr J. Hill: harp, Mr. : 
6d.and 5s. 


Aptommas. Conductor, Mr. H. W. Hill.’ Tickets, 7s. 
had of A, Aloof, 8, Edward-terrace, Camden-' 


Stalls, 10s. 6d: To be 
road, Regent’s-park. 


JEWISH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
PrincipaL—The Rey. A. P. MENDES. 


will be conducted by an efficient staff of 


Professors and Masters, and will include all the branches 
usually taught in first-class academies, combined with that reli- 
gious culture whieh is so important an element in the training of 


_ Prospectuses may be obtained on {application to the Rev. A. P. 


SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Conducted by Miss SPIERS. 
2, St. MARKs-sTREET, GoopMan’s Fieups. 
Ms SPIERS. begs to. announce that she is now prepare 
to receive a limited number of Young Ladies to instruct im 
Knglish Hebrew, French, and Music. 


| BRIGHTON, 
REMINGTON HOUSE, I, Powts-square, | 
YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT. 
French and German Resident Governesses, professors for the 

various branches of study 
TS MISSES COHEN have taken « honse at Brighton, in 
order that the pupils entrusted to their care may have the adtvan« 


tages of a sea-side residence. Applications and letters for terms, 
&c¢., to be addressed as above. P 


é@ “DIGITORIUM” FINGER “BRBROISER, 
| an instrument for strengthening the wrist and acguir- 

execution on the Piano in an incredible short space of 
time ; acknowledged to be the best invention of the kind. Price of 


instrament, packed free to any part of the kingdom, 11s. 6d.; in- 
cluding 76 exercises for the five fingers, adapted from the best — 
modern composers, To be had only of the inventor, M. MARKS, 
Pianoforte Tuner for the ‘‘ Operatic Rehearsals,” to Miss Heywood, 
Herr lormes, Herr Reichart, &c., 43, ‘Hunter-street, Brunswick- 
square, W.C. Pianofortes Tuned and Repaired on most approved 
principles on exceedingly moderate terms ede 


O Wholesale and Retail Clothiers.—-WANTED by ‘a 
7 married man, aged 36 (and co-religionist), an ENGAGEMENT 
as TRAVELLER or MANAGER in a first-elass Establishment. 
“Many years experienced in every branch; would undertake the 


A or any place of confideace 


entire management of a country concern. Present situation one 


of great trust. Highest reference. Address X. Y. Z., at the office 
of this paper. 


GENTLEMAN of great business experience is deilives 
ofan ENGAGEMENT as MANAGER, BUYE«, COL. 


Salary no object. Address 
A. B., 26, Napier-street, Hoxton, 


{7 ATCH JOBBER.— WANTED a SITUATION by a 

young man, has had considerable experience in English 
and Foreign work, Unexceptional references given. Address 
A. B., 6, Thornhill Crescent, Caledonian-road. 


YOUNG LADY much experienced in tuition is desirous _ 
of a MORNING ENGAGEMENT. Her acquirements are 
nglish, Hebrew, French, Music, and Singing; The highest 
references can be given. Address by letter, prepaid, to M., Dean’s 
Library, 19, Wilmot-street, Russell-square, W.C. Sek 


VATANTED a DAILY GOVERNESS to instruct a little 
. boy two hours every morning in English and Hebrew, with 


W. O., Woodwells 


street, East, Oxford-sireet, W. 


for Southampton, a Good Plain Jewish COOK. 
Apply to Mr. Emanuel, Junior, 5, Portland-terrace, South- 
ampton; or in London, at 3, Magdalen. row, Great Prescott-street. 


ANTED a good thorough COvK,. where a kitchen- 


hours of 10 and 1 o'clock, at No. 17, Camberland-terrace, Regent's 
Park, NW. 


1 / ANTED by a Jewess, who thoroughly understands her 
, business, a SITUATION as COOK in a small family. 
Would be glad to make herself generally uscful. Can have a first- 
rate character from her last place, which she is only leaving in 
consequence of cooking for large parties being injurious to her — 
health, Address T., Jewish Chronicle office ae ae 


EDDINGS, BALLS, &.—TO BE LET, together or 
separate, a suite of S1X elegantly decorated, well furnished 
ROOMS, of noble proportions, with excellent kitchen arrange- 
ments. , Terms from Five Guineas. Address Mr. J. R. Williams, 
19, Arundel street, Strand. 


YOUNG'S PATENT PARAFFINE VIL. 
YOUNG'S PATENT PAKAFFINE, LAMPS, 
YOUNG'S PATENT LUBRICATING OIL. 


ARAFFINE LIGHT ‘COMPANY, 19, BUCKLERS. 
P BURY, LONDON, E,C. 


Sole Agents for these universally and perfectly Safe OILS 
AMPS. One Gailon of YOUNG'S OLL 


LIGHT, and burns longer, than One and of 
Crystal, Rock, or any of the American or Petroleum Oils. - Be. 

"YOUNG'S O1L may behad Retail of all respectable Oland 
Lamp D | 


P 
| Mark. 


Apply by letter, — 


maid is kept. She must be strictly religious. Musthave 
a first-rate character from her last situation. Apply between the. .-.- 
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- gradual progress of liberalism in Austria. 


(JANUARY .1, 1864, 


JEWISH CHRONICLE. AND HEBREW OBSERVER. 


“OUR COMMUNAL WEEKLY GOSSIP, | 


corres pondent’s opinions. | 

| Tue Jews or PoLaND. 

I am friendly to the cause of the Poles. My heart 
overflows with sympathy for them. Indeed, that cannot 
be a Jewish heart which should not throb with emotion at 
the recital of Poland's woes and wrongs. Gigantic as are 

the exertions of Poland for the preservation of her inde- 
pendence, they yet shrink to pigmy dimensions when 
compared with the protracted and convulsive struggles of 
the ancient Jews for their nationality. The Jew can truly 

- feel the agony of the Pole, becaase his ancestors were 
absorbed by a kindred feeling. Mr. Zaba’s lamentations 
in your columns, therefore, powerfully reverberate in my 
eal. But, despite these sentiments, I cannot perceive 
the aptness of the analogy drawn by him in your last 
between the on of some Jews in Morocco and 
that in Poland. The persecution in Morocco was supposed 
to have its hidden source in religious fanaticism. Certain 
it is that politics had no share in it, for it was directly 
opposed to Spanish interests. The cruelties committed | 
were exclusively confined to Jews, and in their spread 
threatened only to affect individuals of the Jewish race. 
There were motives enough for the English Jews to bestir | 
themselves. But in the sad events in Poland it is certain 
that, so far as Russia is concerned, religious fanaticism has 
only an inappreciable, if any, share in them. The fana- 
ticism that exists is of a decidedly political nature. The 
cruelties practised on the Jews are only incidental, inas- 
much as the majority of the Polish Hebrews have cast in 
their lot with their Christian countrymen. Polish Jews 
are not persecuted because they are Jews, but becausc 
they are Poles. Nor can it be shown that they bear more 
than their fair share of the common calamity. Now it 
has always been the endeavcur of the English Jews, 
while firmly maintaining their religious. separation, to 
allow themselves, to be absorbed, civilly and politically, by 
the mass of their countrymen. Poiliticaily and civilly, 
it is their most ardent wish to be merged into the mass of 
their fellow-citizens. Were they now, as Mr. Zaba wishes 
them to do, to evince their sympathy with their Polish co- 
religionists, not as Poles, kut as Jews, they would involve 

themselves in contradiction, and assert one principle for 
the Jews of Poland, and another for the Jews of England. 
It would be a self-stultification. Mr. Zaba cannot expect 
such a step from us. We English Jews cannot and will 
not politically separate ourselves from our Christian coun- 
trymen, ‘Their interests are ours, and their political 
principles we heartily adopt. As long as Russia disavows | 
all persecution of the Jews in Poland on purely religious 
grounds, we English Jews have no right to make any 
separate demonstration on behalf of our suffering co- 
religionists. They have cast in their lot with their Chris- 
tian fellow-citizens—and mark, I believe that therein they 
follow the path of duty, and commend them for this— 
they must bear their share of the calamities which the 
civil war brings upon the unfortunate Polish nation. 


VERONA.—CONDEMNATION OF INTOLERANCE.—It is 
with feelings of profound satisfaction that we notice the 
There is 
nothing remarkable in it that a court at Verona should 
have severely punished some individuals who insulted, and 
even assaulted, a Jewish gentleman for no other reason 
than because he was a Jew, In Austria’s most bigoted 
days the Government did not permit any other insults to 
be offered to Jews than those sanctioned by her fanatical 
laws. But what is indicative of a radical change of policy 
in this respect, are the remarks made by the judge when 


Derr sentence on the ruffians, who in the most 


rutal manner possible evinced their aversion to unbeliev- 
ing Jews. ‘The judge on the occasion said: ‘By out- 
gaging the religious rites of the Israelites, the prisoners | 
have misconceived the conditions of modern civilisation, 
and have not recognised, or do not wish to recognise, that 
the time is gone by—and_ gone by. for ever—when a man 
was despised solely because he was of a faith different 
from our own. They do not understand, or do not wish 
to understand, that society has at last arrived at the 


. fecognition that it is itself responsible for the faults imputed 


to the Israelites, by having banished them from its midst 
for so many centuries.” 

Tue Pyramip or Crsrivs—The pyamid tomb of 
Caius Cestius, so well known to all visitors to Rome, 


has recently been restored, by order of the Pontifical 
- Government, Some excavations made in a cemetery near 


San Sebastiano resulted in the discovery of many 
symbols and inscriptions which proved it to have 
pertained to the Jewsof Rome. The burial-place was 


In the form of a long gallery on one level, not, as with 


the ordinary Catacombs, on different floors one above 
another. In the sides of this gallery the graves were 
placed in tiers. Some doubts were raised, and may be 
still .enteriained, as to the Hebrew character of these 
interments, from the fact that no inscriptions were found 


_ in the language of that nation, but all appear in Greek 


or Latin. _ Even the seven-branched candlestick is no 
decisive sign of Hebrew origin, nor are such the palm, 
lemon-fruit, birds, baskets of {rvit, hens and chickens, 


_ the cow and calf, &c., which appear to have been found. 


The cylinder, probably indicating the Book of the 
Law, the oil-jar, the ark vithin the circlet, and, above 
all, the inseription “ Archi-synagogus,” which occurs 
more than once, are tolerably sure evidences of the 
Jewish origin of the tombs. In this cemetery were 
found two vaulted chambers, painted with a Victory, 


_ with palm and crown, winged, and bestowing an award 
on a youth who kneels at her feet: a female figure 


bearing a cornucopia; the genii of ethe . seasons ; 


Pegasus ; the peacock ; and other symbols, which would 
indicate the accidental juxtaposition of a Pagan 
place off interment with that of the Jews.—Athenaeum. | 


[We dcem it right to state that we do not identify ourselves with 


M. RENAN AND JUDAISM. 

An English translation of Renan’s “ Life of Jesus” 
"has appeared. We shall notice the publication in due_ 
time. Meanwhile we transfer to our columns 4 review 
of the work from “ L’Univers Israelite.” This monthly 
is the organ of the French orthodox party, which from 
its very nature is less compromising in principle and 
more outspoken in language than reform. This it 1s 
necessary for our readers to bear in mind when they 
meet with phrases in which the Christian Scriptures, 
‘commented upon by M. Renan, are referred to with 
less deference and are handled more roughly than would 
commend itselt to the soft-spoken organs of a juste- 
w Par velss is the voice of Jacob, but the hands are the hands 

of Esau.”—Genesis xxvii. 22. 

Our right to occupy ourselves with M. Renan’s book 
might be disputed, as it might be said that this was a 
matter between him and his church. Indeed, by deny- 
ing the divinity of the author of Christianity, his 
miraculous birth end resurrection, his origin from Beth- 
lehem, and his Davidian genealogy, M. Renan has 
loudly declared to all Christians of the world, whether 
dead, living, or yet to be born—You are idola- 
tors. You bow down before a human being — 
before an idol of flesh and bone; you worship a false 
god; you address your prayerstoacofin! 
Frightened at this thesis, the author makes painful 
efforts to thin away its gravity. He proclaims the Son 
of Mary to be ‘“‘a divine man” by his character and 
elevated nature. He pays him this singular compli- 
ment, “ Between thee and God men will no longer 
make a distinction "which is, even according to the 
doctrine of the author, veritable idolatry. But from 
another side he represents him in the saddest and most 
humiliating attitude. M. Renan denies the miracles 
attributed to Jesus ; consequently, He has knowingly 
deceived the world, has carried on the trade of a quack, 
has had recourse to unworthy tricks, In order to work 
upon the simplicity of his cotemporaries, and to draw 
to himself afconsideration which he did not deserve. 
How could he call out angrily, ‘‘ Woe unto thee, Cho- 
razin ! woe unto thee, Bethsaida! for if Tyre and Sidon 
had seen the miracles which you have witnessed, they 
would long ago have done penance in sackcloth and 
ashes! ... And thou, Caphernaum, which believest 
to raise thyself to heaven—thou wilt be lowered down 
to hell; for if the miracles worked in thy midst had 
been performed at Sodom, Sodom would still exist to 
this day. Therefore J tell thee, that on the day of 
judgment the district of Sodom will be treated less 
severely than thou” (Math. xi. 21—24; Luke x. 12— 


upsets all received ideas—has cowardly, in order to 


} in the composition of his writings was not always his 
| rule, he openly pleads the cause of falsehood. He say: 


15). How, ask we, could he have uttered these words 
and give way to such strong feeling on account of mira- 
cles which he knew were only impositions? How can 
M, Renan cast a Divine halo on the man capable of 
such conduct, reproved by the morality of every nation, | 
condémned by the laws of every country ? 

It is true, M. Renan figds a loophole. ‘* Jesus,” 
says he, “‘ was only late and reluctantly a thaumaturge. 

«+ « He was obliged to perform miracles or renounce 
hismission . . . it was in the spirit of the time. 

. « It was believed that the Messiah would perform 
many miracles . . . Success can never be obtained 
without the delicacy of the soul experiencing some 
shock . «. ». Such is the weakness of the human 
mind, that the best causes can only be generally gained 
by bad reasons . We may believe that tnis 
reputation of thaumaturge was. laid upon him; that 
he did not greatly resist, but that he did nothing to 
promote it; and that in any case he felt the vanity of 
opinion in this respect,” &c. (page 265). That is to 
say, he who bids open defiance to the whole world 


accommodate himself to existing prejudices and to the 
errors which he came to combat, assented to lend him- 
self to the tricks of a conjuror, in order to captivate the 
ignorant and simple, instead of proclaiming the truth 
in all its celestial simplicity—instead of cavsing the 
light to shine in all its Divine purity. He braved 
death, and yet he had not the courage to oppose ridi- 
culous popular belief. He not only deceived the cre- 
dulous and superstitious inhabitants of Galilee, but also 
John the Baptist, his teacher, who sent to ask him, 
“ Art thou he who is to come ?” and to whom he is said 
to have replied, ‘‘ The blind retover their sight, the 
lame walk, the leprous are healed, the deaf hear, the 
dead rise again” (Math. xi. 5)—at the very time when 
he knew that the resurrection of Lazarus was only a} 
This grave objection does not interfere with the 
author, who is a clever controversialist. To escape it, 
he propounds a strange doctrine on sincerity and can- 
dour. Having averred (p. 157) that John the Evan- 
gelist occasionally raises the suspicion that good faith 


(p. 253): “ Caesar knew very well that he was not the 
son of Venus; France would not be what sheis had she 
not believed for a thousand years in the sacred ampoule 
of Rheims. It is easy for us weak creatures to call this 
a falsehood, and proud of our timid honesty, to treat 
with disdain the heroes who have on such terms entered 
the battle of life.” Further on (p. 451) M. Renan, 
becoming still more enthusiastic for this beautiful the- 
ory of falsehood, says : ‘ I know that our modern ideas 
are more than once shocked in this legend, conceived 
by another race, under another sky, and in the midst of 
other social wants. ... By our extreme delicacy in 
the employment of the means of conviction by our 
absolute sincerity, and our disinterested love for the 
pure idea, we who have devoted our lives to science 
have founded a new ideal of morality.” Consequently, 
‘In M. Renen’s opinion, truth is a modern philosophical, 


perhaps revolutionaty, invention, uoworthy of the 


‘thought and law! Our ideal of morality and our | 
absolute sincerity are contrary to the spirit of the Gos. 
pel. ... And this monstrous idea M. Renan makeg 
also-him hold who prohibited affirming even truth by an 
oath, by declaring ‘Let your communication be yea, yea; 
nay, nay,” (Mat. v. 37,) and who, nevertheless, only 
maintained himself by the illusions of a juggler! Yet 
this very man is held up tous as a model of all that ig 
grand and sublime, and of whom he says: “ His wor- 
ship will without cease re-invigorate itself; all centuries 
will proclaim that among the sons of men there is none 
greater than Jesus ” (p. 459). 

Elsewhere M. Renan represents the God made man, 
but who, under his pen, became a man made God, as 
the incarnation of the most deplorable egotism. “ One 
became his disciple,” says he, ‘* not by believing this or 


that, but by attaching one’s self to his person and 


loving him ” (p. 444). The most sacred duties of life 
are abolished, the noblest sentiments planted by God in 
man’s heart must be trampled under foot. ‘‘ If anybody | 
comes to me and hates not his father, mother, wife, 
children, brothers, and sisters, and even his own life, 
he cannot be my disciple. ... If anybody wishes to 
be my disciple, let him renounce.his own self and — 
follow me!” Even the sacred duties to the dead, the 
very last homage paid to beloved parents, to endeared 
beings, must be brutally sacrificed. ‘‘ Let the dead 
bury the dead.” The son of Mary recognises in man 
no other obligations nor other virtues than that of love 
to his person. He pardons the adulterous woman, he 
willingly admits to his social intercourse women whose 


morals are more than suspected, because they pour 


perfumes on his head, and afterwards used their hair as 
a napkin ; he pardons a sinner whose conduct was most 
reprehensible, ‘‘ because she had loved much.” He'was. 
always followed by several women. “Some of them 
were rich, and by their fortune placed the young pros 
phet in a position to live without carrying on the trade 
in which he had been engaged previously” (p. 152). 
This is significant, and shocks greatly our simple ideas 
of honour and morality. Lastly,.in order to become an 
inmate of his kingdom of heaven, one must be a bad 
father, a bad son, a bad patriot, have neither heart nor 
soul, feel no affection, no pure and holy attachment and 
love, only for the young Nazarene. The God of 
Israel, it is true, has said, ‘‘Thou shalt not have any 
other god by my side;” but he added, ‘‘ Honour thy 
father and thy mother.” But Jesus will not allow 
father and mother to be honoured; he only wishes his 
own self exclusively to be honoured, and sets a prece-. 
dent thereof by driving away his mother and brothers, 
who had come some distance to salute him. And this 
blind, fetish-like attachment to his person is to be sub- 
stituted for all religion, all virtue, every law, Divine or 
human, and to free him from the discharge of all duties. 
Is it possible for egotism, haughtiness, and self-worship 
to be carried further—and this when it is intended to 
preach resignation, abnegation, love, and self-denial ? 
Yet M. Renan dared to write ‘the following incredible 
words (p. 78): ‘* The God of Jesus is not the partial 
despot who has chosen Israel for his people, and pro- 
tects them from and against all. It is the God of 
Mankind . . . Boldly raising himself above the 
prejudices of his people, he will establish God’s im- 
mortal fatherhood.” Who, in truth, is this partial 
cespot? The God of Israel, who enjoins love to father 
and mother, to the neighbour devotedness, charity, and 
kindness, towards all noble and touching sentiments 
which have their seat in a noble human heart-— or the God 
who wills no one except himself to be loved, who wills 
his followers to be cruel, barbarous, inhuman, even 
towards parents; who wishes to abolish family and_ 
property ties, to convert life into a grave, constant 
mourning and mortification, going to the very extreme 
of mutilation (Math. xix. 12); and all this, to his own 
honour and glory, for the establishment of his universal 
fatherhood. Is it not this universal fatherhood of the 
God of Jesus, delegated to his vicars at Rome, who 
has been guilty of the abduction of the child Mortara 
and all other crimes against the human species? Fae 
thers and mothers are robbed of their children; and yet 
fatherhood is only allowed to him who is not permitted 
to have children ! ° | | 
(To be continued.) 


Horste1n.—Tue Late Epict.—A new edict removes 
all the restrictions which had been hitherto imposed on 
the Jews iv Holstein. They may now acquire landed 
property, but are excluded from all participation in 
the affairs of Christian churches or schools. The chief 
rabbi in Altona is the principal spiritual authority of 
all the Jewish synagogues in Holstein. Where these | 
synagogues have no special funds for the sapport of 


their poor, theese are. maintained from..the general 


State fund for that purpose, and an union is conteme 
plated of the Christian and Jewish systems for the 
support of the poor, wherever it can conveniently be 
carried out. | | 
Iraty.—Tme JEwIsH ConeREss.—We some 
monthsago published an account of a meeting of delegates of 
thirty-one Italian congregations at Ferrara, for the purpose 
of creating a central organisation. These adopted a con- 
stitution on condition that three-fourths of the congregations 
which had sent delegates should give their adhesion to the - 


proposed organisation. The president of the provisional 


committee appointed by the delegates, Professor Giuseppe 
Levi, of Vercelli, officially announced in the last number 
of the ‘*Educatore Israelita” that twenty-four of the 
congregations represented had sent in their adhesion to 
the constitution, and that seven others which were not 
represented likewise adopted the organisation ; and t 

consequently, the Italian Jewish central organisation was 
duly constituted. It appears that the congregations which 
either dissented or have not yet declared themselves, form 


| prophets, of the messengers of God, of the organs of 


only the fifteenth part of the Jewish population of the 
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JANUARY 1, 1864] 


THE JEWISH CHRONICLE AND HEBREW 


OBSERVER. 


RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 
The rights of woman, what are they? 
The right to Jabour, love, and pray ; 
The right to weep with those that weep, | 
The right to wake when others sleep. 


The right to dry the falling tear ; 
The right to quell the rising fear ; 
The right to smooth the brow of care, 
And whisper comfort in despair. - 


The right to watch the parting breath, 
To soothe and cheer the bed of death: | 
The right, when earthly hopes all fail, 
To point to that within the veil. 


The right the wanderer to reclaim, 
And win the lost from paths of shame ; 
The right to comfort and to bless 

The widow and the fatherless. 


The right the intellect to train, 

And guide the soul to noble aim; 
Teach it to rise above earth’s toys, 
And wing its flight for heavenly joys. 


The right to live for those we love; 
The right to die that love to prove; 
The right to brighten earthly homes 
With pleasant smiles and gentla tones. 


Are these thy rights? Then use them well; 
Thy silent influence none can tell, 

Tf these are thine, why ask for more ? 

Thou hast enough to answer for, 


Are these thy rights? Then murmur not 
That woman’s mission is thy lot; 
Improve the talents God has given ; 

Life’s duty done, thy rest is heaven. 


HEBREW HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, AND 
| POETRY. 
(Concluded from our last.) 

. This separates the poetry of Palestine from the poetry 
of other nations and other ages. It is never the poetry 
of mere metaphor, or description, or simile alone—all 
these stand related to highest. spiritual purposes ; they 
are all comparisons, or keys tocauses; and these touch 
a far higher. strain—it is all analogy, butin a far higher 
key than Butler. In Hebrew poetry analogy runs 
throughout the whole range of poetic figure, from simi 
litude up to philosophical truth. This was the mode 
in which truth was presented to the mind. ‘The 
abstract, that is, truth as truth, tke law of truth, was 
never presented unvailed; but the metaphor became, 
on the tongue of the prophetic poet, a key to the appre- 
hension of the law. The poet knew—shall we say 
rather that the Divine mind knew—that man cannot 
grasp truth except inits relations. It is true, gloriously 
true, that the poetry of Palestine deals with the univer- 
gal truths which govern the world; but they are not 
presented in mathematical formula—they are vailed ; 
for, indeed, that is also true of truth in ferm, which 
God said to Moses of himself, “ There shall no man 
see my face and live.” No; andis it not so as man 
attempts to know the truth of law without the mysiic 
_ medium, and to apprehend it as such the true man dies 
within him? What does he become? Wisdom of old 
was represented with the golden belt—something, 
indeed, of the Cestus of Venus—to show that they 
who would instruct mankind must commence by 
attracting: for, indeed, the spell of wisdom, in 
its own form and essence, is not only too feeble a 
magnet for the sensualized many, it needs the holy 
jure, the hallowed image, the rhythmic and the choral 
tone and hymn to sweep round the sonl of the listener 
by magic influences, and so to attract to its glowing 
Jessons. Thus analogy is seized to teach and to subdue, 
bat with a vigor which distinctly reveals how keen and 
¢clear was the truth in the mind of the writer; but, at 
the same time, we must temember that much most 
clear to the writer is dark to us. The sounds and signs 
of the Hebrew poets are, indeed, ‘‘ dark sayings upon 
the harp’’ now; but is not all poetry that—a dark 
saying upon the harp? The soul, full of gloom and 
melanckoly, broods and dreams. Itis nigktinthe soul. 
‘The soul chafes, and frets, and fears; then it betakes 


itself in those first Jone Oriental ages, to the harp; in 


these to the pen ; the pen of to-day is the exact counter: 
part of the harp in the times of old. Speech freshens 
and clears. 


Elisha, although he has left us no poetical writings, yet 
-meeded the harp and the minstrel to call forth his 
powers ; and in David sacred music was his condition, 
it would seem, in sacred song. How is it that we sav. 
so often of things, Half is mine and half is ?” 
We can do nothing without the pen, or without speech ; 
_ “we sit alone and keep silence,” and the mists settle 


before us and upon us; but, like ‘ the arrows of God,” 
which of old “cleaved a way through the midst of the 


rivers,” so itis with harp, and pen, and speech, It 

_ Seems to assure us that some presence is standing by us 
and before usto help the birth of the thing'which, being 
tee unborn, is 8 burden to us, but which. being born, is to 
relieve, to lighten over us, and to bless us. Yes ; ever 

we Say, when highest impulses are in us, ‘ Half is mine 


and halfis thine.” This is well set forth in many of the. 


phrases of the Hebrew poets, for instance: “ The 
burden of the word of the Lord.” “The hard of the 
Lord was mighty upon him.” We do not think other 
poets ever felt it in the same degree in. which those men 
felt it, but we suppose all true poets have felt it more 
or Jess: “the hand of the Lord is mighty upon them.” 


The harpist of old dashed his fingers over 
the wires, and divine impulses rushed along the soul. 


We have often thought of soul as revealing to us much’ 


ofa nature on which law ia the burden, unable, however, 
to-wield: its own powers ; for, for all spiritual health, 
the spizit of the prophet must be subject to the pro- 
phet.” What is that oppression. of being? we: call 
insanity? Surely it is only. spiritual congestion. 
Surely it is pent-up and varelieved being, Hence if 
, We. cannot use the harp ourselves, let us send for David. 
_ Music is a kind of spiritual chloroform.—Oh ! those 


~ 


lrepresent the two [stages of poetry; poetry in its 


| inadjectived world, where everythiag is nominative and | 


daughters of music! those daughters of music! the 


wonderful spirits of the key, and the note, the bar, the 
wire, and the word! What is it-—what is it we un- 


| loose when we call for them and they come, and their 
wonderful draperies steal and wind through all secret. 
| places, like spiritual ether, finding out all the vaults and’ 


crypts; throwing light upon all the dark places of the 


soul, opening the gates of the prison-houses, where the | 


comforters lay confined and chained, till they started up 
one by one and stepped forth one by one, and the 
liberated soul felt the lightness and the brightness, and 
a rush of emotion set free the rivers of thought ? Does 
not all Hebrew poetry seem to be alternately the 
burden and the blessedness? Is there not a divine. 
insanity visible in all? Turning, then, to the divine 


| 


j and celestial radiance of Hebrew poetry, well may we 


say 
“ There be none of Music's 
to thee.” 
In something the same way in which we also expel 
our demons by prayer, still saying while we pray, 
‘*‘ Half is mine and half is thine ;” or in some such 
way asthe misty and the dark clears before our eyes, 
by a divine actinism, and we, cast like a Bedouin upon 
our carpe: in the dark vault, resume a divine joy fulness, 
and rush before the chariot of Ahab into the entering of 
Jezreel. And so all divine poetry is to us—the whole 
admirably and wonderfully, is to us— Love the bread 


daughters with a magic like 


(of life; work, the salt of life; poetry, the ideal, the 


sweetness of life; faith, the water of life.’’ 

All persons accustomed to lecturing or public 
speaking, will have noticed that in the course of their 
wandering they meet with two audiences. Thereis a 
plain, uneducated audience, upolished, but unconven. 
tionalized, to whom, if you would speak, you 
must present your speech in sharp, short, fiery 
sentences; in words that flash instantly, and in the 
flash convey and reveal. We have little of this order 
of eloquence now; but where it is, and where it meets 
its proper audience, it kindles, till the whole people are 
borne along on the blaze and the passion of it. The 
feelings of the people become ungovernable ; they are 
clasped and borne along by irrepressible emotion; they 
shout, they cheer. ‘The building in which the oration 
rings, shakes with the peal of rapture and of praise. 
True, after it is all over, you meditate that the people 


who yielded themselves. to the fervor of this furor were | 


a simple kind of folk much more accustomed to follow 
their feelings than to inquire for the verdicts of cultured 
uaderstandings: but then the orator probably reflected 
to himself, thac the strength of his speech also was not 
in his culture, but in his soul; that he and _ his 
audience captivated each other by their possession 
of the over soul; they took fire not by their studied 
art, but by their great sympathies ; and the voice of the 
orator, as it rose aloft, was like a wind amidst trees, or 
sweeping down the dark hills; very fine, indeed, but 
dependent, too, upon the trees and the mountains, the 
wind had a voice in itself, but the trees and mountains 
awakened the echo. There is another speaker, and there 
is another audience; an audience intensely, too 
intensely capable of appreciating, but incapable of 
applauding, The speaker who would succeed mnst cut 
his sentences like cameos, and work all the separate 
parts of his figures together, till they have the exqui- 
siteness of mosaics. He makes a slip of one word; it 
is fatal to him in the estimation of his audience. His 
audience listens with afine, hesitating, critical ear, 
much more pleased with the sense of propriety than 
the sense of power. It never yields itself until it is taken 
possession of ; and conventionalism is a fine antidote 
to the being taken possession of. This audience 
appreciates clever reading more than lofty passion, and 
clear lines more than cloudy and mystic glories. These 
two audiences, alive now in our age, and ueu- 
ally to be found in many past ages, sufficiently 


primeval age—the age before the reign of Horace and. 
of art, when-in fact, there isno art of poetry; for 
poetry of course precedes the art, even as the social 
man precedes law and society—and poetry in the artist 
age, when the sensations are placed in the cabinet, 
and kept, and turned over, and when mighty 
heavings of heart give place ‘o pretty little pictures, and 
the rapture and the frenzy are succeeded by a fine eye 
for critical analysis, and the power to review a fine 
poem, and to demonstrate its deficiences, is even far 
more than to write it. Inthe poetry of Palestine, in 
Hebrew poetry, we are brought into the presence of the 
first of these two; and if such a plain illustration as 
that we have used may serve, then let it serve to illus. 
trate the poetry of Judea and the poetry of Greece, the 
poetry of passion and of truth, and the poetry of culture 
and of form. The storm-lit and phosphorescent sea 
may image to us the one; the clear, calm, cold, giacial, 
mountain, visited by troops of stars, may seem to us 
the type of the other. The first, a grand sonorous and 


intense in action; a speculative lens before which all 
things turn into the qualities of bodies, may seem to us 
a type of the last. ) 


WouRTEMBURG.—THE OBERKIRCHENBEHORDE.—The 
orthodox party in Wurtemburg is beginniag to protest 
against the spiritual tyranny of the centralising Oberkir- 
chenbehorde (upper church authority), appointed by the 
Government, and whieh deprives the congregations of their 
independence, It was lately stated in the Legislature by 
a member opposed to ecclesiastical encroachments that the 
said central authority kept a synagogue closed. for seven 
weeks, because the congregation, disliking the sermons of 
a new rabbi appointed by this authority, refused 10 attend 
them. Here is:religtn by Act of Parliament. From:this 
jt will be seen that.reformers, when they have the power, 
can be quite as arbitrary as.the orthodox. . We: have for- 


CITY oF 


CHESIL. 

| (Concladed from our last.) 

Tae ox Tamantsx.—The last mentioned 
Writer has expressed his: dissent from the generally 
received opinion, that the Eshel of Gem, xxi. 33; 1 
Sam, xxii. 6 ; xxxi..13, signifies the Tarfa or Tama. 
risk. The following considerations: may, however, 
serve to show that his arguments are of little avail 
against the overwhelming preponderance of counter- 
evidence both external and internal. (1.) Dr: Bodar 
says that he “never heard the name Eshel applied.co. 
the tamarisk tree, in the desert, or in Palestine.” 

This is readily granted; and yet it does-not neces- 
sarily follow that others have not been more fortunate 
in this respect. The best Hebrew and Arabic scholars 
are agreed. in considering Eshel as synonymous with 
Athul (pronoanced Asul) one of the Arabic words’ for 
tamarisk tree; while Sir R, K. Porter tells us, that he 
found this very name applied by the Arabs to. the 
venerable tamarisk, which is the sole representative’ of 
the famous hanging gardens of Babylon. Proféagor 
Royle gives similar testimony with regard to India and 
Egypt: and what is yet more to the point, both he and 


THE 


in Arabia itself. | 
-(2.) He argues that the tamarisk ‘is not a likely 
tree to be planced for its shade. Its leaves ate so thin 
and wiry, that they give no shelter either from heat or 
rain.” It may well be doubted whether our author has 
not in these words unduly depreciated the tamarisk, 
without, of course, intending to do so; for he himself 
says elsewhere, ‘‘In how many. ways did God refresh 
us in the desert. Sometimes it was the ‘shadow of a 
great rock ;’ sometimes it was the foliage of the palm, 
or the tarfa, or the ritt’m, and sometimes it was the 
genial breeze.” And inthe same page he adds, “* We 
found oarselves in a wood of tarfa-trees of considerable 
extent.” In this identical grove, Dr. Stewart's sheekh, 
foreseeing a coming storm, was anxious, for the sakeof 
his camels, to avail himself of the shelter of the trees.” 
There is nothing, indeed, to prevent our understanding 
Eshel in Gen. xxi. 33 (which is without the article) to 
signify ‘‘a grove of tamarisks,’ which is the rendering 
of Rosenmiiller, Boothroyd, and others, (3.) He fur- 
ther alleges that ‘‘in the desert it is a small tree, and 
even in Egypt and at Sidon, where it is seen to best 
advantage, it is not a large one.’ The grove in Wady 
es-Sbeikh, just mentioned, is characterised by Dr. 
Stewart as “‘of respectabie size,’ notwithstanding the 
recklessness of the Arabs, and the destructive agencies 
constantly operating against all vegetation in the penin- 
sula. Professor Royle, however, adduces faets which 
prove that, under favourable circumstances, it attains 
the size ‘‘ magne olive,” and even of “a large oak.” 
The ancient tamarisk of Babylon, to which I have 
already referred, although but a wreck of what it once 
was, shews by the great circumference of its now hollow 
trunk, that it must have been a tree of etately propor- 
tions. It is still more satisfactory to find a similar _ 
luxurianee of growth in Arabia Petrei. A French 
naturalist, M. Bové, saw ‘“ some very large (trés gros) 
tamarisks"’ between Suez and Gaza; and the day 
before reaching the latter place, that is toeay, im the 
very region of Beersheba, be came toa valley, which 
he calls Lisare, ‘‘ full of tamarisks, three or four yards 
in circumference, and from twelve to fifteen yatds in 
height,” | 

(4.) Dr. Bonar’s next argument, fouzded-on 1 Sam, 
xxii. 6, that “no tarfa-tree that we saw or heard of 
would admit of’? Saal and all his servants standing 
under it, is at once disposec of by a reference to the 
precise phraseology of the passage, which only asserts | 
that Saul himself was under the tree. | 

(5.) The last objection is based on the apparent 
discrepancy between 1 Sam. xxxi. 15 (whieh speaks of 
‘the Eshel” at Jabesh-Gilead), and 1 Coron. x. 12 
(where the eame tree is called Elah’’)., This, 
although formidable at first sight, is obviated by a-con- 
sideration of the primary meaning of Elah. Derived 
from a root which imports strength, it generally de. 
notes “the tree” or ‘the strong tree,” while it 
applies specifically to the principal or characteristic 
‘tree, of the particular region referred to. -Thus in the 
desert itis the Palm, asat kl-Paran and Elim; in 
central Canaan it is the’ Terebinth, and (with a slight 
modification) the Oak, and in the Gaor; or’valley of 
the Jordan, it is the Tamarisk; as it is very evident 
trom the minute observations of Lieutenant Lyneh, who | 
navigated its entire extent, and of Dr. Robinson, who, — 
when crossing the Jordan, opposite Wady Zabis, by a 
ford over an island, mentions ‘‘ the many tamarisksupon 
it,” and speaks of two former channels of the river, as 
‘full of tamarisks, the most commun tree just bere.” 


the tamarisk on this occasion. It was not because it 
was superior to the oak» of Moreh and Mamre, or the 
palms of Jericho and Elim; but because the oak 


Khulasah (which is only seven handred and four feet 
above the sea), while the palm, ow the other hand, 
would have languished without the tropical tempera 
ture, and brackish waters of the Southern Ghor: The 
patriarch, therefore, displayed: his wisdom in. selecting 
for his new abode, the largest kind. of tree, which. would 
flourish in that Jocality ; one, moreover, which attaims 


ness and convertibility into charcoal, and its galls for 
their medicinal pryperties. And if the Artbe of’ the 
present day, regard as sacred’ the tamarisk-which grows 
among the rains’ of Babylon, because: it afforded the 
Ali a'temporary resting+place after the battle of 
Hillah ; much» more would the. Jshmaelites of old be 
likely.to.venerate. the tamarisk whichshaded the 


& 


gotten to mention that this central. authority: to 
the extreme reform party.—Jeraelit, belongs 


toary,, where their great forefather had” worshipped 
during many days.— Milton's Negeb. 


Burckhardt positively affirm, that this is also the case _ 


We can now understand why Abraham-maderchoice- of 


required a richer soil, and a greater elevation than 


ap enormous age, Whose wood is valuable for its bard- 
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LONDON: FRIDAY, JANUARY 1, 1964. 


AND 


§IR MOSES MONTEFIORE IN MOROCCO, 
What a contrast between the feelings under the influ. . 
ence of which we penned some weeks ago our remarks on 
the atrocities in Morocco, and the emotions under which 
we sit down to comment on the happy tidings published in 
our last! Then all depression; now all elation. Then 
profound grief at the sad fate of the martyrs and dark 


forebodings of a gloomy 
general persecution; a 
termination of the fearfu 


ness, a deep sense of discontent, and a sullen disposition to 
plead and wrestle with Providence itself, which seemed 
to have singled out the defenceless Jew as an easy prey 
_ whenever and wherever fanaticism prowls about for a 
victim ; and now an overwhelming feeling of gratitude, in 
the first place, to the very same Providence, which over- 

ruled wicked designs, educed good from evil, transformed 

a threatening calamity into a signal triumph, making che 
transient sufferings of the few instrumental in producing 

large, and, as we sincerely trust, permanent benefits to 

the human agencies employed by | 
the God of Israel in converting into a glorious victory 
what was dreaded to issue in @ naticnal disaster. Among 
- ghesé agencies rank foremost the high-minded delegate of 
the Board of |Deputies—the Moses through whom this 


the many ; and next to 


future, and an imminent fierce 
nd now exultation at the happy 
crisis. Then a general fretful-' 


| were granted to him by the highest personages in the 
| kingdom, and the abandonment of all proceedings against 


| on innocent Jews on the coast of Morocco, the Spanish 


| repeated, it would serve no useful purpose to speculate on 


all times been Israel’s practice not to allow resentment 
; one moment to survive the cause which gave rise to it, 


Salvation was wrought, and with him, and in many respects to the whole civilised world and its loud protest against the 
above him—considering that neither the ties ofa raee nor | violation of man’s most sacred rights, refuse to restore the 


ja religion in common binds him to the victim—the hu-| child which he had stolen from its Jewish parents, but 


mane nobleman at the head of the Foreign Office, who | takes an early opportunity for‘repeating the same crime 
cast the halo and lent the prestige of England’s mighty | by the detention of another Jewish child from its Jewish 
name to the-messenger sent forth to the coast of Morocco | parents. It certainly is beyond human power to restore _ 
on on errand of mercy, and a spreader of Western hunta- | to life the two victims whom Senor Merry’s passionate — 
nity and European civilisation. Our heart swells with | temper has delivered toa cruel death. But reparation, in 
pride when we remember that we Jews, too, are now | as far ay it was demanded by the mission, was made 
citizens and integral parts of a country which, while es-| speedily and completely. The mission asked for the 
chewing all big, high-sounding words of an ideal love of | liberation of those prisoners in Moroceo whose release 
right and justice—while avoiding all flights into the | could be granted at once by the Spanish representative, . 
aerial regions of barren sentimentalism—carries out the | and the abandonment of all proceedings against those who 
precepts of humanity whenever and wherever their prac-| were condemned to death in consequence of these pro- 
tice is within its reach; and our soul, stirred up in its| ceedings, and it was accorded forthwith. The activity of 
deepest recesses by powerful emotions, overflows with | the Spanish Government in the latter part of the drama, 
gratitude to a Minister who, atlas-like, bearing on his} and the graciousness which it displayed in allowing the 
shoulders the weight of a world, yet amidst the pressure | mission the credit and the prestige accruing from the 
on all sides and the absorbing anxieties caused by unpre-| liberation of the prisoners subsequent to the representation 
cedented conflicts of interests and entanglements in the | made by Israel’s champion to the powers that be at Mae 
diplomatic skein, finds leisure for attending to the griev- | drid and his appearance at Tangier, must be considered 
ances of a handful of Jews, and for co-operating in their | as an atonement for the quiescence of the Ministry in the 
redress, as though the welfare of the empire depended | first act. However much, therefore, we commiserate the 
upon it. | ae | fate of the victims, we must not be blind to the important 
But we will not be tempted this day to dilate upon this| nature of the amends made; and it would be a gross 
subject, however grateful to our heart, and however injustice to Spain on our part were we not to acknowledge 
strong the pent-up feelings which seek to vent themselves | this, and at the same time as publicly retract the charge 
We shall, no doubt, at an early period, have to return to | of fanaticism against.it as we made it. oe 
the matter when the services rendered by Earl Russell to| | There cannot be a doubt that Sir Moses Montefiore will 
the cause of the Jews, which happily is identical with that | turn to the best account possible the vantage ground gained 
of. humanity, and the full extent of which we cannot yet| by him. We are positively assured that he will go to 
descry, will lie before us in their true dimensions. Then | Safi in a British man-of-war. It was at Saffi where, 
it will be the time to form a proper estimate of the share| under the intimidation of a Spanish man-of-war, the ini- 


| of the three agencies now at work, and to distribute fairly quitous sentence was pronounced which commenced what 


between the Foreign Office, Sir Moses Montefiore, and the | threatened to become a general persecution of the Jews of 
Board of Deputies, the measure of merit and the tribute | Morocco, The direct and indirect mischief done by a 
of praise due to them collectively and each separately. | Spanish frigate will be undone by an English. The 
For the present, we wish to confine our remarks to the | deplorable impression produced on the general populations 


| consideration of a few of the most obvious beneficial effects | of Tangier and Safli, the scenes of the execution of two 


which this mission has at this moment already produced ; | prisoners, will be effaced by the more imposing presence of 
but before we ‘enter on our task let us perform an act | thespecial delegate whoeffected the liberationofthesurvivors 
of justice, and repair in an hour of cheerfulness the wrong | His visit to the city of Morocco, the residence of the Sultan, 
committed by usin an hour of gloom. We allude to the ob- ; now resolved upon, will bring him into the interior of the 
servations made by us on Spain and Spaniards when first | country but rarely trodden by a European foot, ‘I'he 
the sad tidings of the atrocities committed on the coast of | prestigeof the English name and protection which will attend 
Morocco by the Spanish Consul-General reached our | him will be reflected back on his wretched co-religionists 
shores, and when Spain apparently lent her sanction to | in regions altogether withdrawn from European influence, 
these misdeeds. Inthe state of mental agitation into which | while deeply and favourably impressing their Moorish 
we were thrown thereby, and in the difficulty which we expe- | masters. The Sultan, it is generally believed, is not uns 
perienced in discovering a motive for acts so antagonistic to | friendly disposed towards his Jewish subjects. The crue 
Spanish interests, we not unnaturally, under the circum. | elties lately inflicted on some of them were, we are assured, 
stances, ascribed these apparently unaccountable proceed- | rather acquiesced in by lim than sanctioned. ‘Whe inter. 
ings to the re-awakening of Spanish fanaticism, which, | view with him of a free Briton, appearing in the capacity 
alas! for centuries raged against the Jewish race with a| of an intercessor for his brethren, and speaking with the 
fury unparalleled in the history of maokind. The Span- impressiveness, and even authority, which England’s— 
iard, we thought, now sought in foreign countries those | moral sanction must lend to words uttered in mankind’s 
victims which he had exterminated in his own, even as a hizhest and most sacred interests, cannot but most bene- 
professional sportsman will wander forth to distant climes | ficially affect the fate of the Jews there. 
We will now, as said before, specify a few of the most 
longer afford: Bot obvious effects which this mission has already produced, and 
champion was received by the Spanish Miniate “thets will do so briefly, as we shall have to return to the subject 
capital, readiness with which in their | atan early period, when the course of evenis shall have 
we | 80 graciously audiences | further developed itself, and when the knowledge of addi- 


tional details shall have enlarged our sphere of vision. 
Of the effect on the -Moorish population we have already 
spoken; but the Jews of Morocco, too, will be greatly 
benefited by this visit. The blighting feeling of apathy, 
that terrible blank in the human soul, which is the cone 
sequence of the belief of being abandoned by all, and of 
the uselessness of all exertions for help, will give way to 
hopefulness, with all its elevating and quickening senti-- 
ments. These Moroqueen Jews will, with all the force 
with which actuality deepens, widens, and intensifies the 
impression, have brought home to their minds the convic- 
tion that they are an object of solicitude to their happier 
and better educated brethren in distant climes; will 
thereby be raised in their own estimation; will endeavour i 
to obtain and retain the good opinion of their foreign co- 
religionists by making efforts in order to raise themselves 
in the scale of civilisation ; and will evince more manliness 
and independence in the.'presence of any oppressors. 
Further, the mission and the cause which gave rise to it 
have directed the attention of the most civilised nations 
of the globe to the helpless state of the Jews of Morocco, 
and brought out fur them an extraordinary amount of 
sympathy, which was hitherto latent, and of which these 
nations themselves were hardly conscious. England, France, 
Italy, and the United States of America have raised their 
potent voices in behalf of the persecuted Jews.. Flowing 
from different fountain-heads in a converging direction, 
four streams of sympathy have united for the benefit of 
one and the same population, The European consuls, who 
possess extraordinary influence along the coast of Morocco, — 
will be careful how they abuse the power entrusted to 


+ ; them. They will, after the instructions undoubtedly 
while on earth, lived and died as a Jew, and with his| received by them from their respective Governments, be 


Pie breath pray ed for those. whomrhe had so much loved, | ratherchecks upon than connivers at the arbitrariness of each 
2 = even condescend to receive the most distinguished | other, should, unfortunately, any of them be guilty of an ~ 
individual of the race which gave him his God and his | act of violence. And lastly, the speed and effectiveness — 


the prisoners in Morocco by the Spanish representative, 
undoubtedly by order of his Government, convince us that 
We were in error. Whatever the atrocities perpetrated 


Government by its latest acts disayowed them, and thus 
proved that it had no part in them. Whatever the motives 
by which the Spanish representative was actuated, it 
certaiuly was not national fanaticism. oe 


Now that the sad drama is over, and not likely to be 


the reasons by which the.prime movers were prompted. 
We are contented to let bygones be bygones. It has at 


The expiration of the former in the soul of the Jew was 
always simultaneous with that of the latter in the heart of 
the persecutor. ‘We will rather turn our eye from the 
dark to the cheerful side, from the crime to the repa- 
ration. Just contrast the conduct of the Spanish Ministers 
and Sovereign with that of the Papal Government and the 
Pope. However different in kind the atrocities committed 
at Bologna and at Tangier, they have this in common— 
that they were committed on individuals of the Jewish 
race, that they both were gross outrages on all law and 
justice, and that both roused the indignation of the civilised 
world, Now mark the difference in the progress of events 
and the final issue. A mission is sent to Rome, consisting 
of the same delegate, by the same community, and under 
the same auspices ; but the Holy Father, deriving all his 
authority from a Jew, and asserting to represent him who, 


— saints. Mark, further, not only does;he, in defiance | with which English, French, Italian, and American Jews 
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~ 


have been able to act upon. their respective Governments, | 


~ and to bring about the interpositions referred to, have proved 
‘once more the usefulness of those central organisations 
among Jewish bodies which we have always so strongly 
advocated, and which, we are gratified to see, are increas « 
ing in number, influence, and efficiency. | | 


ArrivaL oF Sir Moses Monreriore at TANGIER. 
—We are now able to give some further information in 
addition to that contained in the letter which appeared in 
our last, under the above heading. The journey of Sir 
Moses Montefiore to Morocco is considered of the highest 
importance by many in possession of a kaowledge of the 
country. ‘The most beneficial effects on the fate of the 
400,000 Moroqueen Jews are prognosticated therefrom, 
and this journey, they say, is likely to be the “greatest 
act” of the philanthropist. The Jews are now likely to be 
efficiently protected in Morocco even by Spain (of which she 
has just given a very tangible proof), owing to the pressure 
put on by several humane Governments, which have been 
roused to action by the elaborate accounts which they have 
received from their consuls of the late acts of violence, and 
by the beneficial influences which have been brought to 
bear on them. The enthusiasm at Tangier for Sir Moses 
and his companions is stated to be indescribable. On the 
22nd ult. Sir Moses and his companions left Tangier for 
Gibraltar. Sir Moses, after some stay there, will proceed 
to Safti in a man-of-war, and thence go to pay the Sultan 
a visit at Morocco. It is understood that Mr. Guedalla 
and Mr. Sampson Samuel will not accompany him. These 
gentlemen are expected to reach London about the end 
of this month. We copy the following from the ‘‘ Gib- 
raltar Chronicle,” which adds some few details to the 
- information contained in our last: ‘*Sir Moses Montefiore 
is making satisfactory progress in the mission of benevo. 
lence which induced him at an advanced age to undertake 
a journey from London to Morocco. On his way 
through Madrid Sir Moses was honoured with an interview 
by the Queen and King of Spain, and was also well 
received by the Marquis of Miraflores, the head of the 
Spanish Ministry, who gave him letters to the Spanish 
representative in Morocco. On presenting these letters 
Sir Moses, ‘itis said, obtained the liberation of the two 
Jews who were lately scourged and imprisoned on 
account of a squabble with a Moorish servant of the 
Spanish legation in Tangier. It is also stated that at the 
close of the interview the representative of Spain handed 
to Sir Moses Montefiore a despatch to the Moorish Minister 


in which he announced on the part of his Government that: 


he withdrew from further prosecution of the proceedings 
against the two ‘unfortunate Jews now imprisoned at 
Saffi on the charge of being concerned in the death of the 
Spanish collector. Armed with such a document it is 
not likely that Sir Moses will experience much difficulty 
in obtaining from the Moorish government the release of 
the accused. At the same time the benefit to the Jewish 
subjects of tho Emperor of Morocco of Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore’s benevolent intercession, will not, we hope, be 
confined to the liberation of the three or four prisoners to 
whom his attention has been specially directed. The 
interest he has been able to awaken in different Christian 
governments on behalf of the African members of his race, 
has led, we are told, in some instances to instructions 
being given to the Representatives of those Governments 
in Morocco, to prevent, if possible, the rude and summary 
processes of Moor'sh administration being pressed harshly 
and unfairly against theJews. A despatch in this sense 
from the Italian Government to its representative. in 
Morocco has been read to the principal Jews in Tangier. 
The exertions of Sir Moses Montefiore, therefore, besides 
their immediate effect, have probably secured for his race 
valuable protection for the future.” We have further re- 
ceived a copy of the address presented by the deputation 
from Tetuan to Sir Moses Montefiore, in which the 
worthy Baronet is respectfully invited to pay the con- 
gregation a.visit. | 

JOURNEY OF Sin Moses Montreriore.—The Isra- 
elit,” in giving an account of the mission of Sir Moses 
Montefiore to Morocco, states that in the letters for the 
_ English Ambassador at Madrid and the Consul General at 
Tangier, furnished by Earl Russell to the worthy Baronet, 


the following passage occurs: ‘‘ We have placed a frigate | 


at the disposal of our friend Sir Moses Montefiore, who 

_ has undertaken this journey in order to protest agairst 
such barbarous intolerance at the Courts of her Spanish 

Majesty and the Emperor of Morocco.” 


Councin or Pusric Instruc- 
_tion.—Of this Council M. Frank, Vice-President of the 
central Israelitish consistory, is a member. Some time 
ago, says the “A. I.,” a synopsis of moral instruction for 
professional schools was submitted to the Council. In this 
synopsis the following passage occurred : ‘* Charity is one 
of the most essential principles of the Christian religion.’ 
M. Frank, upon this, observed that charity had been an 
Israelitish virtue twelve centuries before it could have 
become a Christian virtue ; that the Old Testament con- 
tained these precepts: ‘* Love thy neighbour as thyself,” 
“ Love the stranger as thyself,” ‘‘ Restore to thine enemy his 
straying sheep,” and other sublime precepts which were not 


inferior to the evangelical maxim, ‘* Love ye one another.” 


These observations were received with the greatest cor- 
diality, especially by the Archbishop of Paris, and the 
latter himself proposed a modification which, by omitting 
the word “ Christian,” represents charity as the principle 
of religion and of civilisation in general. In this synopsis 
have further almost unanimously been adopted the princi- 
ples ‘‘ liberty of conscience ; the right of everyone to serve 
God in accordance with his faith,” and declared to be 
rights the enjoyment of which society ought to guarantee 
to every member. It was also observed on a former occa- 
Sion that the same prelate and M. Frank defended with 
equal ardour the cause of philosophy against those who 
wished to banish it from our public school, 


enthusiasm. 


THe tate Rev. I. L. Lrypenrnar.—It is with 


regret that we record the death of the Rev. I. L. Linden- 
thal, secretary and second reader of the New Synagogue, 
in which he officiated for 35 years. Mr. Lindenthal, born 
at Brighton in 1796, accompanied his father when yet 
young to Kiel, in Holstein, where he received an education 
superior to that which a Jew could then obtain in En- 
gland, and imbibed that taste for Hebrew literature which 
later in life became a distinguishing feature of his character. 
For it was this appreciation of talent which enabled him, 
when in office and enjoying the esteem and confidence of a 
large circle, to introduce to the attention of friends of 
Hebrew literature young men of merit, generally from 
abroad, to whom he cheerfully and hospitably opened his 
house, and in the intercourse with whom he delighted. It 
was also he who gave the impulse to the first attempt at 
offering to the Anglo-Jewish community a translation of 
the Bible with a commentary thereon. The Book of 
Genesis, actually published, was the joint production of 


Dr. Raphall, now at New York, and the late Revs. De 


Sola and Lindenthal. The merit of having given the 
impulse to this labour, and shared in it, although it could 
not be brought to a conclusion, is no mean claim to :om- 
munal recognition. ‘That wherein the pioneers failed, as 
is but too often the case, others, taught by their experi- 
ence, brought to a happy issue. His bodily sufferings 
in the decline of life were very great, but he bore these 
with the resignation inspired by true piety. In public as 
well as private life his character was spotless, and his con- 
gregation has lost in him a faithful, laborious, much- experi. 
enced, and highly-esteemed officer. He died on the 24:h 
ult., and was buried onthe 25th. The large concourse of 
people paying their last respects to the remains of the 
deceased showed the high esteem in which he was 
held. — 

Dover.—THE New Synacocte.—Now that the new 
synagogue at Dover is completed, it will not be out of 
place to put on record, as a connected whole, an account 
of this undertaking, which we gather from a communiza- 
tion of afriend of the Dover Congregation before us. Our 
correspondent writes :—‘* The town has for many years 
had a small congregation ; and their means of supporting 
a synagogue being very limited, they contented themselves 
with a room in a miserable back street, most difficult to be 
discovered by strangers. Within the last few years the 
number of residents and visitors have considerably in- 
creased ; and in the year 1861, on the New Year Holi- 
days, the small room became very inconvenient, not only 
to the members, but toa number of highly-respectable 
families who happened to be visiting there at that sacred 
time. The Rev. R. I. Cohen, a resident for thirty years, | 
made on this occasion great efforts amongst his friends, 
aud started a subscription for the purpose of building a 
synagogue that should afford accommodation to all comers, 
How he succeeded may be judged from the fact of nearly 
£500 being subscribed in a very short time, and from his 
continued exertions the sm of £1500 has been collected, 
being the entire cost of. the building ; also, in furtherance 
of his views, and from the great respect in which he is 
held by his fellow-townsmen of all denominations, great 
interest was used for obtaining a piece of ground suitable 
for the purpose in a situation easy of access. The Lord 
Warden (Lord Palmerston) and the Harbour Commis- 
sioners were solicited, and kindly granted an eligible site 
in the cen're of the towa, upon which has been erected a 
building for its size and completeness unsurpa sed by any 
synagogue in this country.” Our correspondeat concludes 
with a well-deserved eulogy on the untiring energy of the | 
man to whose exertions the happy issue of this undertaking 
is so eminently due, and with the expression of bis ardent 
wishes for his welfare. 


THE LATE MR. FAUDEL. 
10 THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Sir.—I note in a late number of your journal what 
good service the late Mr. Faudel has rendered to his 
Masonic Jewish brethren. Although not one of that order, 
1 can testify to the good service he has given to our com- 
munity generally, and particularly to the Jews’ Hospital — 
at Lower Norwood; and beyond the desire of his late 
colleagues to have his portrait painted and placed in the 
committee-room of that institution, at their own expense, 
I do not know of any public recognition of his services. 

I would suggest that a committee be formed for the 
purpose of collecting subscriptions for a commemorative — 
memorial, in the shape of a scholarship, attached to the . 
Jews’ Hospital —the institution with which he was so much 
identified. _ Such scholarship would be of great assistance 
to any clever boy after leaving that establishment, to 
enable him to study at the Jews’ College. The sum of. 
£600, if collected, would be sufficient to found a scholar- 
ship of £20 per annum, tenable for three years; and I am 
sure, from the general esteem in which Mr. Faudel was held 
by all who knew him, and his kindness and urbanity of 
manner to all who sought his assistance, there will not be 
much difficulty in obtaining the required amount. The 
public will be glad of the opportunity to subscribe to a 
memorial for so conscientious, talented, and usefula mem. 
ber of our community, who was cut off in the prime of life 
and in the midst of his usefulness. 

I am prompted to send this to you by a conversation I 
had with a gentleman the other evening, who kindly said 
he would subscribe £10 towards such memorial, and the 
same amount will be subseribed by, | 

Your obedient servant, Maurice Moses. @ 

Hyde House, Clapham Park, Dec. 30th, 1863. 

P.S. Ishall be glad to take charge of any subscriptions 
for the-above object (to be called the Faudel Schclarship), 
until @ committee or trustees be appointed; and I am 
enabled to add that I have just seen three of his late 
colleagues—Mr. Keeling, Mr. Barnett Meyers, and Mr. 
Albert Salomons—who have expressed their willingness to 
co-operate with me. | 


THE NEW VERSION OF THE BIBLE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 
Sir,—There is one idea which permeates your article 
on this subject which seems to me to require eXplana- 
tion, You complain of ‘those in the community who 
cling with sucn tenacity ” to the English version of the 
Bible; and you refer to ‘the fearful responsibility 


which the upholders of the present system incur” by 
adopting the Bible as translated by King James’ orders, 

With private families, of course, [can bave nothing 
to do; each man is at liberty to patronise the book he 
likes best. But L should be glad to be informed how 
Dr. Adler has exercised the authority—such as he has 
—in matters of education. What Bible is in use at the 
Jews’ College, of which he is the patron? Has he ever 
publicly condemned the use of the English Bible ? 
[las he authoritatively stated that it contains errors ? 
[ dsk these questions because it seems to me that your 
article contains charges of the gravest character which 
can possibly be brought against a minister of religion ; 
for when you speak of our schools retaining a Bible 
which ‘‘in its main parts (is) diametrically opposed to 
Judaism’s vital power,” I think it is high time somes 
thing should be done. And to my mind there cannot 
bea doubt as to who isto doit. The institation which 
has the Chief Rabbi for its patron, which is preparing 


| ministers of religion for us, which is to provide us with 
Os 
| lecturers and sermonizers, seems the one that sbould 


lead in this work. The institution in Bell-lane, which 
takes children from the streets to teach them the three — 


BIRMINGHAM.—ELECTION OF PREACHER.—On Friday, | R’s, can hardly, I should think, take so gigantic a: 


the 25th ult., at a meeting of the free members, Mr. G 
J. Emanuel, B.A., was unanimously elected to the vacant 
office of preacher to the congregation. 


BrrmincpamM—A Discourse.—T wo correspondents give 
us an account in most eulogistic terms of a discourse deli- 
vered on Sabbath last by Mr. Moses Harris, a very young 
man, late of the Jews’ Hospital, London, but a native of 
Birmingham, and educated at the Hebrew school there. 
The very eloquent discourse, we are informed, produced 
a profound impression upon the audience. 


BirMINGHAM PHILANTHROPIC SOcIETY.-- 
The anniversary dinner in aid of the funds of this charity 
took place on Sunday eveming, the 27th ult., at the Boys’ 
School Room. The company present included a large 


| number of the most influential members of the congrega- 


tion. The chair was occupied by Mr. Philip Cohen, 
President of the institution. Grace was said by the Rey. 
Lewis Chapman, and on the removal of the cloth, the 
chairman proposed the healths of her Majesty the Queen, 


the Prince and Princess.of Wales, and the Roya: Family, 


which were received with the usual demonstrations of 
: The chairman next proposed the toast of the 
evening—Prosperity to the Hebrew Philanthropic Society, 
He called the attention of the members fresent to the 
amount of good effected by the society, which, he said, 
must be doubly pleasing to those present who were the 
founders. The society had been in existence many 
years, but it had so increased in utility that it far exceeded 
the expectations of its supporters. Not only were casual 
cases of distress relieved, not only were the poor assisted 
during the winter by gifts of coals and blankets, but ten 
poor and aged recipients were in the receipt of a regular 
pension, which would only cease with death. He then 
pointed out the immense advantages arising from the loan 
fund, and ended by an appeal to the gentlemen present 
for donations to further the good work. ‘The cbairman’s 
appeal was responded to by donations amounting to up- 


wards of £115. Mr. Jacob Phillips ably proposed the 
next toast—Dr. Adler and the Jewish Clergy—which was 
responded to by the Revs. L, Chapman and A. F. Orn- 


. | stride. 


| Government. 


The scivol in Red Lion-square is in much the 
Sime predicameat; aid as for the Westminster F'ree 
School, I shoald hardly imagine that the committee 
bave been in communication with any ‘‘ of the leaders 
among us’ on the subject. 

I do not at the present moment recollect any other 
public schools, and there is only one that has a minister 
of religion at its head. I hope, sir, now that the matter 
has been so prominently brought before the authorities. 
by your able article, that the pernicious influence of the 
Anglican versicn will be provided against by the intro- 
duction into our public colleges and schools of some 
scandard work which ~ill not only bea faithful version, 
but which wi!l aiso be faithfully translated into good 

I quite agree with your condemnation of the present | 
system; and it is for the purpose of showing what is 
the remedy, and whois to apply it, that I have troubled 
you with these few lines.—Faithfully yours, 

London, Dec. 29th, 1863. | 


GoLtus.—A Contest.—There is a curious contest 
between the Town Council of Gollub, Prussia, and the 
It is quite a storm in a tea-kettle. The 
Prussian constitution acknowledges no distinction, civil or 
political, based on difference of creed. The majority of 
the Town Council of Goilub, accordingly, elected a Jew, 
Herr Cohn, as its Burgomaster ; but the eminently Christian 
Government of Prussia, which does not fear to break an 
oath solemnly sworn to on the Gospel by the King, but 
fears the unchristianisation of the kingdom by the election 
of a Jewish Burgomaster, has annulled the election, and 
ordered the Council to proceed to another. The day fixed 
by the Government for the purpose came on; but, behold, 
the majority of the councillors kept away, and the mino- 
rity is by the existing law not authorised to proceed to 
the election. Lither the Government must give way or | 
it must authorise the minority to break the existing law. 
The antecedents of this Government do not allow us one 
single moment to doubt which alternative it will take. 
Breaking the law on the part of the Government has now 
been reduced into a regular system in Prussia. Surely 


stien. Other toasts followed, and the company separated 


at a Jate hour, 


‘those that can swallow @ camel will not strain at a goat. g 
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Tn Prussia, as known, Jews were for many years 


_ the pressure broaght to bear upon him by the English 


of wealth and refinement. The mystery is solved, if 


whose residence it became ; the building which the Jew 


_ of this people for money-getting, it is remarkable that 


_ individual, his worth and character only. 
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A MASONIC PLEA FOR ISRAELITES. | 


excluded from the Masonic Lodges, and the narrow- 
minded reigning king, when Prince of Prussia, as Grand 
Master of the Order in the kingdom, only yielded to 


Lodges, which threatened to break off all connection 
with the heretical German craft unless Jews were no 
longer excluded, It now appears that in America, too, 
a voice was raised against the admission of Jews to the 
Order. Upon this ‘‘ The National Freemason,” a Ma- 
sonie organ in the United States, published an article 


under the above heading, the following portion of which | 


we reproduce:— 

Masonry has fostered the Jews. They have gathered 
around the Masonic altars of Europe for shelter. They 
have found protection in the principles and lodges of 
Freemasonry. Nobly have they bestowed their gra- 
titade. Faithfully have they, as a whole, honoured 
the institution. | 

Jf Freemasonry should ever make any distinction it 
should be certainly not against a people with whom it 
originated, who undoubtedly gave it form. The Jewish 
origin of Masonry is clearly marked by symbo! and 
precept. Upon architecture as a basis to rest the entire 
structure of the order (her teachings being natural de- 
ductions from its implements of use) is not satisfactory, 
regarding its value asa science alone. It seems scarcely 
probable that the excellence of an art should be thas 
perpetuated, which, commencing in the poverty and 
necessities of nations, attains its full glory of the midst 


we reflect upon the importance of preserving a tradition 
of a building, of which that God was the designer 


regarded as his Holy of Holies, and the Christian 
values as the pattern of things to come. From that 
temple, as from its type, the Tabernacle radiated light. 
To this. temple the thoughts of the child of Israel 
constantly recurred, amid the din of business, or in the | 
qoiet watches of the night. To it he turned in prayer, 
whether in the security of his chamber, or ina distant 
and strange land, captive and distressed. His heaven } 
upon earth, for within the Shekinah dwelt. Appro- 
priate then the selection of this building, by the fathers 
of our Israel, as a symbol of that spiritual temple each 
must raise for himself eternal.in the heavens, 

As the temple on Mount Moriah rested on massive 
stones, imparting strength and safety to beauty and 
symmetry, so the temple of Masonry standing, as upon 
blocks of foundation, upon those commandments which, 
uttered first amid the thunders of Sinai, were rehearsed 
each Sabbath within the sacred precincts. The Ten 
Commandments are the precepts recorded on the Ma- 
sonic Trestle Board. ‘The rule of life thereon read for 
Jew and Christian, “for a'l,” is simple but comprehen- 
sive: “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy 
heart, and thy neighbour as thyself.” Here, the code 
of religion and morals—‘t Thou ‘shalt have no other 
gods but me.” The Mason is taught the Unity of God. 
‘He is taught how to reconcile the doctrine of the T'ri- 
nity with that of the Unity. He places the word of 
God in his hands and bids him look to it for life and 
salvation. Jew and Gentile both teach: ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain.” Is 
the Israelite candidate thus less prepared to understand 
the admonition, that in all the walks of life he must. 


reverence the name of the Deity? Is he less prepared, | her “ T’se-annah Urannah” and her ‘ Techinoth,”* 
whatis there remaining for her! But, after all, the 


throughout the journey of life, to bow in humble ado. 
ation, to the name Ineffable? Do we find many pro- 
fane Jews—more than their proportion ? Is it not rare 
to find a swearing Israclite? Masonry enjoins a day 
for peace, quiet and devout reflection; diligence in’ 
labour during the week, earthly and heavenly duties 
beautifully united ; and, on the first day of the week, to 
lay aside for the relief of the distressed and worthy 
brother. Js the Israelite unfitted by his habits to 
perform those Masonic duties? With the reputation 


they so universally close their stores both on Saturday 
and Sunday, thus losing two sevenths of their time for 
business, The Mason is instructed, by symbol and 
precept, to honour superiors whom age and worth may 
place above him—not to envy a brother, nor seek to 
supplant him by unworthy means, yielding due obedi- 
ence that the ‘“‘ work of the Lord be not hindered.” Ts 
the Hebrew vatitted, by his teachings and habits, for 
observance here? So we might notice the various: 
precepts of Masonry, and inquire why the Jew, from his 
training and habits, is not as well fitted for Masonry as. 
communities, religious and political, generally. ‘The 
nationality or religion is not to be considered. ‘The 
The stones of our foundation and the massive blocks 
of the old temple are linked together. The tables of 
stone form the bolt which unites them. The binding 
‘precept of the Mason responds to the sacred law of the 
Israehte, The Jew and the Mason, in the daysof old, 
stood shoulder to shoulder, twin brothers of a common 
father, | 
No. Obsta principis—here no yielding. This great 
Jandmark of Masonry must be preserved. Our cosmo- 
polite society must always bail and treat as brethren all 
within its pale. Here the Jew must be a brother—one 
spot which he may call his home, and dwell in peace 
and safety, enjoying all immunities and privileges, 
eligible to any office, entitled to all the benefits which 
the fraternity have covenanted to extend to each other. 
One word to our Israelite friends. Forget your 


oppressions eodured under the tyrant rulers of the Old 
World. You are here free and untrammeled. No 
Haynau, no Bavarian Louis, nor an Italian hierarch, 
- can molest and oppress. Continue to identify your- 
selves more and more with the country and Government, 


|areunheard of in the Jewish community. The church 


your increased and expanded charity, and your Masonic 
virtues, that our country justified by 
their just and proper regard of your rights. | 
Reader ataseary: and aid in its good works. Honour 
an institution which sheltered six millions of people 
when the nations of the earth virtually outlawed you, 
and live in peace and charity with your Christian bre- 
thren, and be assured that the true Masonic heart of 
this country will not permit its landmarks to be ignored 
in any crusade against your hundred thousand people of 
America. Here you shall have a home. 


SaLaRries.—Some of our synagogue officials are 
notoriously underpaid. To these it must afford some con- 
solation to know that in this respect the wealthy church is 
not one whit more liberal than the poor synagogue, and 
that the public has, year after year, to make up the defi- 
ciencies of the church. So far, God be thanked, it has 
not yet come in the synagogue. Appeals for men in office 


teaches, but the synagogue practises the precept—the 

labourer is worthy his hire. We copy the following from 

a religious paper :—‘‘ The last report of the Poor Clergy 

Relief Society informs us that ‘from well-established sta- 

tistics it appears that there are five thousand curates 
ministering in the Church of England and Wales, whose 

incomes do not exceed £80 per annum, many hundreds of 
whom have not even so much as £50 per annum; while 
there are not less than five thousand beneficed clergymen 
whose incomes from the church are under £150 per 
annum.’ This report also informs us that ‘ the applications 
for aid by no means diminish; but, on the contrary, be- 
come more urgent, more numerous, and more painful to 
refuse.’”’ Will it be believed that six Bishops who are 
subscribers to the Clergy Relief Society contribute in all 
£31 to the fund—the Bishop of Rochester having actually 
put down his name for £1? Yet charity is a Christian 
virtue ! | 

Tue TsE-ANNAH URANANAH; OR THE “ TEvTscH 
CuoomesnH.”’—A number of sons of pious mothers—and 
how few, in former ages, were not so !—will remember 
the ‘* Tse-annah Urannah,” or the “ Teutsch Choomesh,’ 
used by pious women of Israel every Sabbath,as a book 
of instruction and edification (Erbauung). How many 
ason can remember the day when his . mother would 
read to him, or tell him some charming legend, some 
pious sentiment from that excellent book. We see the 
scoffer mock at our calling the ‘* Tse-annah Urannah ” 
an excellent book. But we know well what we write. 
The ** Tse-annah Urannah ” is a German translation, or 
rather a paraphrase of the Pentateuch, the ‘‘ Meghiloth ” 
(Rolls); namely: Ruth, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon, 
Lamentations, Esther, and if we remember right, the 
Haphtaroth. It is intended for women. ‘lhe German 
in which it is written, is the corrupt idiom as it was 
used by Jews before they participated in the moderna 

European education. ‘The book is unique of its kind. 

It embodies texts, commentaries, illustrations, practical 

remarks and legends (Midrash). It was an excellent, 

inestimable work for the time. If its readers mistook 

legend (Legende, Sage,) for history, this is not the fault 

of the book. As a child often mistakes fiction 

for history, so will nations, in the infant state of their 
development, mistake their legendary literature for h¢s- 

tory. The book has exercised and does (in Poland, 

Russia, and Austria) exercise an influence bevond any 

other book we know. Take from the Hebrew woman 


‘ Teutsch Choomesh.” ceased to be.a book for the in- 
struction and editication of the women of our age. The 
jargon in which it is written is no longer the language 
of the day; the views contained in that book are not 
those which our age can receive on religion: and the 
legendary part would not at all be appreciated, 
by modern readers. It is with this excellent book 
as with other matters, we have out-grown the old, 
without being able to supply its place. It is lamentable 
that we have no practical or devotional books, written 
ina spirit of unfeigned piety and devotion, calculated to 
satisfy the spiritual cravings of our men, or at least our 
women and children, Of what value would a modern 
Tse-annah Urannah be to our women, and a book of the 
same description for our children !— Gleaner. 

PRESENTATION.—At a meeting of Mr. B. Hyam’s assistants, 
at 30, Dame-street, on Monday evening last, Mr, Phincas 
Jacobs in the chair, an address, acc6mpanied with a handsome 
and richly chased silver cigar-case, suitably inscribed, was 
presented by them to Mr. David Jacobs, expressive of their 
ment of that establishment, successfully carried on by him for 
a period of thirteen years. The assistants were subsequently 
invited by Mr. Jacobs to an entertainment at lis private resi- 
dence. Mr. Jacobs having replied to the address in very 


and success to the Dublin establishment being proposed and 
responded to, the company, after spending a most agreeable 
evening, separated with cordial expressions of good feeling on 
the part ot manager and assistants.—Saunprers News Letrer 
AND DAILY ADVERTISER. 


* “Techinoth”’ are prayers and supplications for women 
in the Hebrew-German idiom. There have always been 
intelligent men who have had more confidence in the learned 
than in popular caprice anjignorance. The learned rabbis say : 
“ Prayer without devotion is like a body without a soul.” The 
rabbis, therefore, ordained that men should pray in the lan- 
guage which they understocd. Thas we read in Talmud 
Jerushalmi two rabbis passed a synagogue in Caesarea, in the 
north of Palestine, when they heard the }?2¥ (Hear, or under- 
stand, O Israel,) recited in the Hellenistic dialect, a Greek 
idiom spoken there 4t that time. One rabbi was struck by the 
fact. But the other very sensibly replied: “ Should the people 


esteem for him, and regret at his retirement from the managee |- 


suitable terms, and the health of Messrs: B. Hyam and Son;. 


BABYLON. 
A writer in ‘“* Blackwood ” paints the following pic. 


once mighty Babylonian empire:— __ 

In the distance, high above the plain, loomed a grea¢ 
mound of earth. On both sides of us lay what looked 
like long parallel ranges of hills. These lines are pro. 


conducted the waters of the Euphrates over the length 
and breadth of the ancient Babylonia. What mighty- 


‘canals must they have been that still showed under the 


roll of centuries such substantial traces! Now not so 
much as a@ drop of water—no, not even a drop of 
heaven’s pearly dew—ever glistens where once ships 
must have navigated. These mighty banks, that. 
carried fertility to every corner of the ancient kingdom 


are now useless, sightless mounds, 


No morning mist, moistening the thirsty earth, ever 
hangs over them. No rain clouds ever shadow them, 
tempering the rays of a fierce ‘daily sun. The end of 
her that ‘‘dwelleth upon many waters,” has been. 
brought only too surely. The awful prophecies have 
been fulfilled, and desolation in all its nakedness, in all 
its dreariness, was around us. After riding some two 
hours, we arrived at the foot of the great mound that 


scrambled to the top, for we had even arrived at the 
ruins of Babylon; and this great mound that we were 
on, was the grave of the golden city. 

I believe from the summit, raised some hundred feet 
above the plain, the walls of the ancient city muy be 
traced. But a hot wind driving burning sand and the 
impalpable dust of ages into the pores of our skin, 
make every effort to open an eye so terribly painfnl, 
that we gave up the idea in despair of either tracing 


I remember seeing, away to the west, lines of willows ; 
and a silver thread winding away into the distance and 
nearer, some unsightly, bare mounds, looking as if some 
volcanic fire had ‘been at work underneath the smooth 
sdrface of the plain, and had thrown these mounds up in 
the spirit of pure mischief. The silver thread was our 
first glimpse of the waters of the Euphrates, and the 
mounds, all that remain of the once beautiful hanging 
gardens of Babylon—at least so the conjecture of men 
of research has accounted for them. Bat so completély 
have the prophecies ‘been fulfilled—so completely has 
the **name and remnant been cut off” of all pertaining 
to the once mighty city—that even the great hi!l on 
which we were standing is, only by conjecture, sup~ 
posed to be the ruin of some great building or royal 
palace that stood within the walls, possibly the palace 
Semiramis. 

We cescended from the great mound, and made for 
those lesser mounds which are supposed to be the site 
of the hanging gardens of Nitocris and Semiramis, In 
one spot—the only thing we saw in the shape of a 
buildiag in a state of ruin— was a mass of vitrified 
brick-work, piercing the old soil and debris of centuries 
angle upward. ‘T’he bricks were square, of large size, 
and beautiful make, the angle of some clear and sharp 
as if the brick had but left the kiln yesterday, instead of 
nearly twice two thousand years ago. Turning into a 
little hollow way between the mounds, we came suddenly 
upon the colossal stone lion. Time, with its leaden 
hand, had knocked away all the sharp angles of the 
statae. The features of the lion are completely oblite- 
rated, as are also those of the prostrate form that lies 
so helpless, so utterly and wholly human, beneath the 
upraised paw of the king of the beasts. 


The group presented itself to the eye, owing to the 
wear of old Time, much in the appearance of those vast 


Angela struck into, and then, at the point that the 
shapeless marble had begun to assume the merest 
“abozzo” of the great eculptor’s ideas, the block was 
suddenly abacdoned, and left as a wonder and a puzzle 
to future ages, so does this group of the lion and the 
man now bearan unfinished,, unwrought appearance; 
but you cannot look at it a moment, and not instantly 
avow the majesty and grandeur of the idea that once 
lay there so mightily embodied, This dark, colossat 


‘Statue, which may once have stood under the gorgeous. 


root of a temple, and before which the queenly 
Semiramis, proud and. supremely beautiful, may 


once have bowed down, stands now cavopied by the. 


grandest of all canopies certzin!y—high heaven—but 
never noticed but by the wind that sweeps moaning over 
it, and the jackals that yelp around, as they hold high 
revel over the bones of some camel who has been good 
enough to die in the vicinity, ae 


deceased writes: —“ In 1843, Dc. M‘Caul was presented, 
by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the City of 
London, to the vacant Rectory of St. James’s. Duke's 
Place. The living containszwithin its precincts two 
of the principal synagogues in London. The population 
is almost exclusively Jewish, and on the announcement 
of Dr. M‘Caul’s appointment, prayers were offered up 
by the Hebrew community to neutralise the banefal 
effects of his teaching. Soon, however, all estrangement 
wore away between the rew Rector and his parishioners 
His assiduity in visiting the Gentile members of his 
flock, many of whom lodged in Jewish houses, brought. 
him into frequent and friendly contact with their Hee 
brew neighbours. From being utterly deserted, the little 
church became crowded to excess. Jews found theif 


not read their YOU,” (which means“ understand.”) In the 
same way we read of some congregations in the western empire 
which, as the only object of reading the law to the people is fo 


way into the congregation and listened with attention; 
} and when the fabric of the church was repaired aD 


Deutsch, ) called Techinoth, 


acquaint them with its contents, read the law in Greek. How- 
ever, as the popniar feeling was opposed to this, not to de- 


and to aid them in securing liberty and union for the ptive women of the advantage, good men supplied them early 
latest generations, and show by your continued morality | 


J ewish parishioners came forward volnotarily, and. 
tributed to the work of restoration.” Can any of out. 


with works for private devotions in the Hebrew-German (Jewish | readers tell us whether there is any, truth:in the stats 


ture of the desolation that surrounds and enshrouds the — 


nounced to be the remains of those canals that once — 


we had seen in the morning. We dismounted and — 


walls, or, indeed of looking about us much anywhere, — 


blocks of Carrara marble which the bold chiselof Michael — 


“THE LATE’ biographer of the 


beautified, and the tower rebuilt, many of Dr. M‘Caul’s. 
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JANUARY ‘1, 1964.] 


JEWISH FESTIVALS IN LONDON. 

‘It is useful occasionally to see eurselves as our 
neighbours do. For this reason we copy the following 
‘account, with few omissions, from a religious periodi- 
cal. The article is evidently the production of a con- 
yersionist, and the statements are not free from error : 

‘‘ Among the sights and seenes of the great metro- 
polis which strangers are wont to visit and examine— 
some rich in antique and historic grandeur, and others 
suggestive of world-wide commerce, accumulated 
wealth, the progress of science, architecture and art, of 
regal grandeur, and national power—there is one spec- 
tacle which is but rarely sought after, and, for the most 
part, unknown even to Londoners themselves, and that 
isa Jewish synagogue. And yet it is specially worthy 
of attention, ‘and is sure to affect and impress every 
thoughtful and Christian mind. Even on the ordinary 
Jewish Sabbath, the place, the people, the ceremonies 
are wortby of studious attention. But how much more 
is this the case when one of the great fasts or feasts 
prescribed by the J ewish ritual is being observed. 
The present writer has lately visited a number of the 
London synagogues on two different occasions, the one 
being the last and great day of a solemn Jewish 
fast, namely, the Day of Atonement so-called, while 
the other was the closing celebration of the Feast of 
Tabernacles, 

_ 4 The Jews have two sorts of yeats ; the civil year, 

commencing in the month Tishri, in which we are told 
the world was brought into existence, and the ecclesias- 
tical year, beginning in the month Nisan, in commemo- 
ration of the departure of Israel from Egypt. But it is 
with Tishri that we have now to deal in connection with 
its first ten days, the first being the Jewish New Year's 
Day ; but both the second and the first receiving in the 
Jewish calendar the name ‘ Rosh-Hashanah,’ and the 
ciosing day, the tenth of the month Tishri, being the 
great Day of Atonement. What awe and anxiety per- 
vade the hearts of multitudes of Jews all over the world 
at this sacred season; and how sedulously are the pre- 
scribed ceremonies carried out even by those who are 
at other times negligent in their attendance at the syna- 
gogues! The orthodox Jew, with his known submissior. 
to Rabbinical authority, may well be anxiobs. For on 
New Year’s Day (as he has been taught from childhood, 
and as is deeply impressed on his mind) the destiny of 
every Jew is determined by the Creator and Judge ; He 
weighs in the balance the merits and demerits, the 
virtues and vices, the obedience or shortcomings of 
each and all—those whose demerits preponderate are 
sealed to death, those whcse merits preponderate are 
sealed to life; but those whose merits or demerits are 
equal are delayed, orreprieved, until the Day of Atone- 
ment, Inthe meantime, if they repent they also are 
sealed to life; but if not they are seaied to death. On 
account of which the first day of the month 1s emphati- 
called ‘ Yom Haddin,’ that is, Day of Judgment. For 
. eight days previous the strictest and ‘ most pious’ Jews 
rise at four o'clock in the morning, go to the synagogue, 
and there recite prayers, or rather poems, called ‘ Seli- 
choth,’ that is, forgiveness. These days are also kept 
as days of fasting. 

‘*T must pass over the ceremonies of the first and secor.d 
day of the Jewish year, on which last, tke first blowing 
of the ‘ shophar,’ or ram’s horn, preceded by a special 
prayer and thanksgiving, takes place, amid a crowded 
attendance and solemn stillness. I proceed at once to 
the Day of Atonement, onthe morning of which I am 
accompanied by a Christian Jew, long a student of the 
Talmud, and rich in Rabbinical lore. I am conducted 


by him to the door of the ‘ Great Synagogue,’ which, 


above all others, is the resort of English Jews of wealth 
aud of position. Shall we find entrance today?’ My 
companion has doubts on the subject, which are soon 
resolved, for after entering the vestibule and opening a 
door leading into one of the aisles, and embracing in 
one rapid glance a novel scene and a strange congrega- 
tion, a door-keeper approaches and says, * Not to-day 
—no admission to day.’ On all other days the Gentile 
may enter; but on this day, it appears, the foot even of 
an Englishman, whose country shields and cherishes the 
long-persecuted race, wou'd be‘a profanation.* But my 
friend says, ‘ Let us try the Portuguese Synagogue.’ 
And thither we repair. Here, taking care to ‘remain 
covered’ (for the taking off of the hat would be re- 


garded as an act of irreverence and insult), we find our- | 


selves within the synagogue, standing behind a barrier, 
which separates us from the congregation. What a 


| spectacle ! Here is a people, most of them natives of 
Portugal, the direct descendants of the men who first | 


settling in Spain, afterwards driven out of it by Romish 
bigotry, in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, found 
a refuge for a short time only in the Iberian Peninsula, 


_and who had previously done eo much as physicians, as | 


linguists, as men of science, to benefit mankind, and 


even, as is admitted, unconsciously yet really had been 


pioneers of the Protestant Reformation. The Portu- 
_guese Jews have a ritual somewhat peculiar. Now, 


_ howevey, we see them ail engaged in the same worship | 


and service common to the Day of Atonement, as it is 
observed throughout the world. Here are gathered 
men, youths, and boys: each man wearing a ‘ praying 
tobe,’ or scarf, round his shoulders, and holding an 
epen book in his hand; sometimes, and for the most 
part, the people sit, and with a low murmur repeat the 
| be he and follow the chanter, who, with several 
_ Stabbis, stands on an elevated platform, each with a 
large service book open before him. Suddenly rising 
at times, the whole assembly bursts forth into loud, 
measured, musical utterance; then succeeds silence, 
while the Rabbi alone reads ; and anon is heard the 
Sweet treble of boyish voices united with the deep bass 


2» This most ill- 
Visitors were on that day excluded from the 


doubt because it was overcrowded,—Ed. J. 
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natured remark is quite unfounded. The 


' Ed. J. C. 


porated 
with every written tongue within the boundaries of 
civi isation, ‘ Amen !’ } 

But other synagogues are yet to be visited, and so.we 
pass on through streets where the shops are shut up, ard 
private houses with the old fashioned shutters outside, 
excluding the light of day, tell us that we are in the | 
heart of the Jewish quarter in East London, Turning 
down.a narrow street we suddeniy find ourselves in 
front of a noble buildinz—it is the ‘ New Synagogue,’ 
Access is readily found here; nay more, after being 
looked at, not unkindly, by one zealous worshipper, a 
copy of the service-book—Hebrew on the one page and 
a German or English translation on the other—is politely 
handed to us. There is, as in the other two synagogues, 
a great congregation. Below there is not one seat 
unoccupied—the ‘chief seats’ by the stewards, the 
wealthy magnates, and those who ‘ love to be seen of 
men.’ Behind the barriers and under the gallery are 
Jews ofthe poorer sort, and a number of youths all 
taking part in the recitation or responses. : 

‘‘What a beautiful temple is here! what elegance 
and strength are combined! How free from all traces 
either of the meretricious or the idolatrous, such as are 
witnessed in Romish churches, And how light and 
graceful are the galleries, whose gilded lattices—in such 
contrast to other and older synagogues, and as if indicat- 
ing a relaxation of Rabbinical exclusiveness and con- 
tempt as regards Jewish women—are wide enough to 
permit the eye to scan the faces and figures of the 
occupants. Still, however, women do not mivgle with 
the general congregation, and thus we see outside, ere 
entering, a mother parting with her two sons at the 
doors—they passing in below, and she ascending to the 
women’s galleries above. | 

“On this Day of Atonement, in all the synagogues 
visited, there was a wailing, plaintive tone in the 
recitations and songs which even to one who was a 
stranger to its penitential character and ‘design, sug- 
gested, if it Cid not provoke, sadness. A. visit to the 
synagogue on ordinary Sabbath days startles by the 
talking and other indications of formalism which pre- 
vail. But, on this last of the penitential days, there is 
a general air of anxiety and earnestness. Moveover 
the long fasting—beginning at six o'clock in the morn- 
ing *’and contiruing for twelve hours—necessarily tends 
to give the worshippers an aspect of depression. But, 
above all, this day, withthe Jew, 1s indeed ‘critical,’ 
for ‘on this day the doom of each Jew is determined— 
who shall live and who shall die;’ yet ‘ Prayer, Peni- 
tence, and Alms-giving can avert the Evil Decree.’ 
This averting, however, must take place before sunset, 
when the form of prayer is repeated, called ‘ Nehilah’ 
—a closing or bolting—indicating that the acceptable 
time for repentance is now over, and that the destiny of 
every one is unalterably fixed. And so old and young, 
rich and poor, all bring their alms, according to their 
power (and oft-times beyond it), recite the prayers 
enjoined, and seek to stir up in their hearts penitential 
sorrow. | 

‘* Alas! that the ‘Great Day of Atonement’ should 
remain with the Jews but a name, and but an occasion 
for the ‘ vain oblations’ of a people who reject the 
One Sacrifice for sin! It is with grief of heart we 
leave this synagogue, and then pass on to a multitudi- 
nous assembly of poor Jews, assembled in the Jews’ 
Free Schools, Bell-lane, fitted up for the occasion as a 
synagogue. 


manhood, in responsive antiphony, or in the utterance 
of that cld Hebrew word, which is now incor 


‘‘ Our last visit is paid to a small synagogue in a 
equare not far from Aldgate Church. It is filled by a 
band, chiefly of aged men, who are pre-eminently stu- 
dents of the Talmud—zealous for all the traditions of 
the elders, numbering among them, also, doctors of 
great learning, and, as a body, determinedly opposed to 
Christianity, and entrenched behind prejudices which 
will brook no discussion. | | 

“The bringing forth of the ‘Torah’ out of its 
appointed recess over the ark and holy place, was the 
culminating point of interest on the last day of the 
Feast of Tabernacles. ‘he ‘ Torah’ is ‘ the Law,’ in 
other words, the Pentateuch, or five books of Moses, 
written in Hebrew on an immense scroll of vellum or 
parchment. Itis crowned with silver ornaments, and is 
borne from its resting-place in solemn procession by the 
reader, followed by other officers of the synagogue. The 
congregation stands up, and joyful sounds are heard. 
As it is carried along, the pendent fringes of a robe 
attached to it are eagerly kissed by the people near to 
it. It thus borne round the reading-desk seven times, 
the ‘Chazan’ or chanter leading the singing of certain 
compositions, the burden of the last of which is a prayer | 
for mercy, for the sake of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, &c. 
Part of this chant, when interpreted in another rense 
than that intended, and regarded as referring to the true 
anointed Son of David, is at once touching and gladden- 
ing, as it sets forth the coming redemption of the Jews, 
when the Lord Jesus shall be ‘the glory of his people 
Israel :’——"It is the voice crying, Turn ye to Me, for 
on the day yebearken ye shall be saved; and I will 
declare the glad tidings. It is the voice of the man 
whose name is the Branch, and this self-same branch is 
David’ (the Beloved One), ‘and I willdeclare the glad 
tidings.’ | | 

‘In concluding onr reminiscences of the Great Hosana, 
the seventh and last day of the Feast of Tabernacles, 
we must not forget the use of the branches of the 
Oriental willow. These are supplied and sold to the 
heads of families by the officers of the synagogue. Each 
branch must contain five sprigs, and seven leaves onf 
each sprig, These are tied up with the bark of the palm, 
and are not only borne by the worshippers to the 
synagogue, but, when the prayers are concluded, every 
one beats the leaves from off the willow-branch. 


OBSERV3R 


“Besides this,at the time of the ‘ Torah’ being 
borne in procession, each person whojoins in it holds 
the branch in the right hand, repeating Hosanna. 
Several of these branches which had been thus used were 
suspeaded across the lamps of the synagogue.” 

Worremperc.— Tae Temrtars.— While there is 
springing up in England a school of Protestant theolo-— 
gians, which endeavours to detach Christianity from Ja- 
daism, and to remove the Gospel from the basis of the 
Hebrew Scriptures on which the evangelists and apos- 
tles have placed them, a tendency in an opposite 
direction has manifested itselfin Wartemburg. Bound 
and rebound we call the law of recoil in mechanics, 
action and re-action it is termed in other branches of 
science. Well, the templarsin Germany are the re-action 
of the anti-Judaizers in England. This isa new sect in 
Wurtemberg which has under the above name organised 
itself. We abridge, asa curiosity, the following from 
the ‘* Christian Work throughout the World”: ‘* Whilst 
the clergy of the National Church of this country, in 
many of their divcesan synods, have been making 
strenuous efforts towards suppressing, or, at least, 
limiting the spread of opposition to the Church, the so- 
called German Templars, headed by Mr. Hoffmann, are 
pressing forward with remarkable energy, after having 
seceded formally from the National Church. They have 
lately held their synod, in which they passed their 
verdict upon all existing confesions and sects—as unable 
to check the stream of the corruption of mankind; and 
they declared that the rise and relapse of finnumerable 
sects proceeded in rapid succession, because the spiri- 
tual development of man was not carried through after 
the model of Jesus Christ, of the Prophets, and of the 
Apostles. To remove all confessional contentions and 
social evils, a new confession is to be introduced, the 
object of which must be ‘o fulfil all things which are 
written in the law of Moses, and in the Prophets, and 
in the Gospel. But in order to be able to apply this 
remedy, man must disengage himself from all confusion, 
and act up to the Divine command given in Revelation 
xviii. 4: ‘* Come out of Babylon, my people.” But in 
order that men might not be ignorant of the principles, 
business, and organisation of the Temple sect, a confes- 
sion of faith was read, and unanimously adopted: from 
which we make the following extract:—The social 
relations of men must not be regulated by only human 
laws, but by the Divine law given through Moses, and 
confirmed by Christ, Matt. v. 17. Confessions and sects 
hitherto existing have by no means thought of the 
execution of future divine actions, which have been 
announced by the predictions contained in the Old and 
New Testament ; but the German Temple sect considers 
the striving for the accomplishment of the prophetic 
word to be a matter of paramount duty. The restora- 
tion of the Holy Land, the erection of the Temple at 
Jerusalem (Revelation xi, 1.) and the conversion of the 
Jews (Rom. xi. 26), are chief objects of the sect. The 
beast rising out of the abyss, and its destructiveness in 
regard to man’s body and soul, can only be effectually 
opposed by the establishment of the Temple (Revela- 
tion xiv 9, 10.” : 

Opinion AND Scepticism.—We copy the following 
passage from an article under this heading in Fraser’s 
Monthly :—‘“‘ The writers of the New Testament do not 
seem to have had in their minds the notion of such a 
thing as a definite collection of propositions such as we 
understand by the word theology. They write without 
the least reference to anything of the sort; and it would 
be difficult to show a single instance in which the hold- 
ing of any theological tenet whatever is describe. as 
either a duty or a fault. The denial of a future state 
by the Sadducees drew from Christ himself no other 
condemnation than, ‘ Ye, therefore do greatly err.’ 
He does not say, ‘ Ye, therefore, are very wicked—ye 
therefore, are to be shunned by all. good men—ye, 
‘therefore, have no cOmmunion with me and my 
disciples,’ but simply ‘ you are-much mistaken ;’ and 
this mistake referred to a point second only in import- 
ance—if, indeed, relatively to us it be second in 
importance—toa belief in God himself. Let any che 
look at the great theological doctrines, the Trinity, the 
{ncarnation, Original Sin, the doctrine of the Sacrae 
ments, and try to prove that any one of them is clearly 
enunciated in the New Testament: he will find it 
utterly impossible without piecing together texts 
which are altogether unrelated; assuming that pas- 
sing allusions and incidental remarks were meant to 
constitute the enunciation of laws and the revelation of _ 
mysteries to the whole human race; and resorting on 
every occasion, to use the happy expression of Coleridge, 
to ‘ the ever-widening spiral ergo from a single text.’ 
The two halves of the Athanasian Creed stand in the 
‘same sort of relation to the few texts of Scripture by 
which they are supposed, as the phrase is, to be ‘ proved,’ 
as an elaborate Act of Parliament to a general expres- 


‘sion used in conversation on the subject to which it 


refers.” 


METROPOLITAN Free Hospital, DevoNSHIRE-SQUARE 
Ciry.—The aggregate number of patients relieved during 
the week ending Dec, 26 was—medical, 907 ; surgical, 
537; total, 1444; of which 503 were new cases, and 
upwards of 400 Jews. | 


Orstuent.—All varieties of ulcerations, bad 
legs, sores, wounds, and eruptions can be cured by the diligent 
use of this cooling, soothing, and healing unguent. ‘The old 
and ‘often failing fashion of strapping the edges of ulcers 
together with plaster has entirely given way before the more 
reasonable treatment by Holloway’s Ointment, which builds 
up from the bottom of the wound with sound and healthy 
granulations; these gradually grow till they reach the level 
ef the surface, then contract, harden, and immediately become 
covered with a new and wholesome skin. The proper appli 
cation of this Ointment diminishes the inflammation, causes 
the unhealthy discharge first to grow thick, then to cease, 


© The fast begins on the eve of the Day of ;Atonement.— | 
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_ the statement made by Josephus, that at the time of the siege 
_ by Titres more than twelve hundred thousand persons were 


. the City of Ablutions. 


thirty smaller reservoirs connected with it. 


Bishop or Oxrorp on Epucation.—We like 


- money passing continually through the bankers’ bands; 


__ pass from one quarter to another, to such a 
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PROPOSED WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE 
| FOR JERUSALEM. | 

The chief wants of Jerusalem are water and sewerage. 
These wants are productive of extraordinary distress, of 
which the Jewish inhabitants have more than their fair 
share. He that:should supply these wants would be the 
greatest benefactor of the Holy Land. Yet this would not 
be attended with either any extraordinary difiiculties or 
expense. 
consideration of the Committee of the Syrian Relief Fund, 
which has at its disposal a considerable surplus. Mr. J. 
I. Whitty, C.E., who examined the subject for the com- 
mittee, lately published a volume under the above title, 
and a notice of the book, which we copy from the “ Athe- 
num,” will probably not be uninteresting to our readers: 
Among public works those which provide for the supply of 
water stand first in importance, especially in the East. It is 
easy to predicate the prosperity, or the reverse, of an Oriental 
city, from the condition of the aqueducts. Jerusalem is no 
exception tothis rule. “ Abounding with water within” is the 
expression applied by Strabo to the city, and now her inha- 
bitants drink what is literally the filtration of the sewers— 
water bitter with the oozings uf dead men’s graves. The 
London Syrian Improvement Committee, desirous of doing 
something to remedy this state of things, and having a surplus 
fund handed to them for an object of general utility, called 
upon Mr. Whitty for an estimate of the cost of supplying 
Jerusalem with water. This requisition Jeads in the work 


before us to a variety of most interesting inquiries as to the 


ancient state of the city. Mr. Whitty, in order to argue from 
what was to what may be, enters fully into the subject of the 
extent of the city before the famous siege, and pronounces it 
to have covered 479 acres and 280 yards. Assigning to this 
surface a population equal to that of the most crowded part 
of London, or 423 persons per acre, the author assumes 


202,882 as the population of the ancient city—a population | 


about equal to that of Cairo in the present day. With these 
figures in view one cannot but be struck with the absurdity of 


shut up within the walls. Were this statement to be accepted, 
we must.suppose the entire city to have been as crowded as 
were the most choked-up thoroughfares in London during the 
recent illumination for the Prince of Wales’s marriage ! 

But in addition to the permanent population of two hundred 
th: usand, there was always at Jerusalem a mass of pilgrims, 
many of whom encamped without the walls, but thronged the 
‘streets by day. Moreover, in no city of the East was a greater 
abundanze of water required, in comparison with the popula- 
tion, than in Jerusalem, which might well have been styled 
Yet in former times there was no lack 
of water, as is shown, not only by the words of Strabo, but by 
the tangible evidence of aqueducts and reservoirs, which still 
remain, though their efficacy is paralysed. The Great Re- 
servoir bengath the temple, 736 feet in circuit and 42 in 


The matter has been for some time under the 


blessing, it would, from its extreme height, turn over and 
cause a mighty overthrow. The intellectual position of 
the people, if not accompanied by that probity and sanctity 
of life, would degenerate into scepticism and atheism. 
Better, far better, to have a comparatively unintellectual 
than an intellectual age of such a natureasthis. He 
thought they would agree with him that there was a 
special reason why the present was a time to impart this 
moral and religious influence for good into men’s minds. 
An educated clergy was a necessity ; if the clergy became 
uneducated, and had to deal with a mass of educated 
irreligious men, religion would be put at a disadvantage. 


Bartrmore.—Literary Soctetizs.—We hear of 
two new literary societies at this city—the “ Cliosophic ” 
and ‘* Mendelsohn.” We are glad to observe our young 
men interesting themselves in’ literary pursuits, and 
devoting their leisure moments to mental improvement, 
rather than to the amusements of a less elevated 
character, that appeared to engage their attention 
heretofore. We have always insisted that Jewish 
young men can find a more congenial occupation than 
card playing. Having at least Sunday afternoons and 
the evenings to themselves, they should strive to render 
these precious hours not alone agreeable and entertaining, 
but profitable. There is such an infinite fund of 
instraction and enjoyment in literature, whether general 
or of a more special character, that we have wondered 
to observe even the slightest disposition to devote these 
spare moments to so profitless an occupation as card 
playing—not ts speak of its tendency to develop into 
gambling and such dangerous practices. We are 
always pleased to hear of the formation of literary 
societies, and we are more gratified when assured of 
their true success.—J. 


HORN.-=A missionary in the “Jewish Intelligence ” writes: 
“ Passing through a narrow, and by no means clean street, 
I saw two sentinels standing by two doors of an elegant 


persons. It was the synagogue, and a gaudy ceremony 
was proceeding within ; therefore none who might prove 
a disturber could get admission. The first of the two 
doors led to the area of the synagogue assigned to men, 
The second opened to a giddy and winding staircase, 
leading totwo stories of galleries apportioned to the 
poor women, who were ‘‘seeing but not seen,’ for 
lattices enclosed the galleries. Through this they 
peered on the scene benesth with jealous eyes, and 
oppeared as eo many birds in a cage, looking with envy 


depth, held 2 millions of gallons—and there were upwards of 
The Pool of | 
Bethesda, now dry, contained 21,874,742 gallons; and the 
Pools of Solomon, about seven miles distant from the city, 
held 50,136,320. There are various sources of supply and an 
annual fall of rain of 65 inches. With such means Mr. Whitty 
justly argues there can be little difficulty in supplying the 
wants of the present. pepulation which amounts to 20,330, 
their habitations occupying 213 acres; and he calculates that 
for constructing a main sewer, repairing cisterns, forming 
drains, and restoring Herod's aqueduct from Solomon’s Pools, 
a greater sum than £8,479 would not be required; while the 
most cssential part of the works might be completed for 
£4,986. These are sums not beyond the Jiberality of many 
private individuals in this country; and certainly if there be 
a charitable work about the utility of which there can be no 
dispute, it is that for the execution of which Mr Whitty 
pleads—a work which would cleanse and beautify the most 
celebrated city in the world, and restore health to its inha- 
bitants. 


France.—Want oF Co-operation.—The ‘ A. I,” 
referring to the mission of Sir Moses Montefiore, observes, 
** It is surely to be regretted that on this solemn occasion 
French Israelitism should not have deemed it expedient to 
be represented by a special delegate, and thus to stamp 


upon the honourable mission of our English co-religionists 


a more general character. It is on such occasions that 
creeds and societies for moral purposes become strength. 
ened, proving by their acts their right to exist.” _ 
TRIESTE.— PRAYERS FOR THE SUCCESS OF THE 
Mission To Morocco.—The ‘“ Corriere Israelitico,” of 
Trieste, having copied from our columns the prayer offered 
up for the success of the mission of Sir Moses Montefiore, 


several Italian congregations have ever since repeated it | 


every Sabbath, before the scroll of the law is returned to 


to hear the Bishop of Oxford speak. We do not sympa- 


_thise with his high church principles, only by a. hair 
breadth separated from Roman Catholicism ; but there is 
weight in all he says. There is none of that twaddle, of 


that maudlin sentimentalism which not rarely mark the 
speeches of members of the so-called Evangelical party. 
The Bishop lately spoke on “Home Missions to the 
Church of England,” and we make the following extract 


from his remarks, in which there will be found much 


truth. He said he was sure there was an extreme vitality 
at the present moment in this people of England, en 
extreme vitality manifesting itself in increased business 
activity, in vast commercial transactions, manifesting 
itself in the life and vigour of the whole business tone of 
England, more than was ever known before; it was 
manifesting itself more than ever in the immense sums of 


then he would turn to the intellectual state of England at 
this moment, and could any one doubt that this was being 
quickened with an extraordinary activity; there was 
everywhere abounding ‘this increased activity, and this he 
thought any one who read the papers must admit was the 
case etd class of society. Was all this a pure 
gain? The intellectual advancement of the people was 
the highest blessing, if accompanied with a dee 
increase of the moral responsibilities, and of religious 
principle, but, without these, instead of being an advan- 
’ tage, there would be danger of there being a positive loss, 
They might heap up priceless gold on a conveyance to 


pening 


| had been accustomed to on the parade. 


height that, 


on their fellows whoare free. The clock struck twelve, 
and the band of my friend H began to move towards 


instead of its being gathered in in safety, and so proving a : 


(Resoicine ror THE Law) at Lec: | 


building, guarding it against the ingress of disorderly | 


the east and west, up and down, “ beating the time,” 
for the choir chanting a hymn. A chorus of twenty-six 
Hebrew’ children had an agreeable effect on the ear. 
Then there was for a while silence, not indeed like that 
solemn silevce which reigns in our Churches during 
divine service, bat onlv such as could be expected in 
the synagogue, or a Roman Catholic Church abroad. 
Several rabbies, followed by many others, made their 
way to theark, which opened, and the rolls, (the 
Pentateuch written with great care on parchineut,) 
deposited there, ‘were removed one by one, and given 
to tnose who had previously engaged fora certain sum 
to have the privilege and bonour of carrying them. 
Towards these alleyes turned. Here the ceremony 
commenced. The blazing splendour of silver and gilt 
crowns, of embroidery in gold, of sparkling precious 


| s‘ones with which the rolls were covered and decorated, ANDEL 
from the | Candelabra, Lustres, Brackets,and Gas-Fittings ofevery description, 


vied with the dazzling giare emitted 
innumerable bulky silver lamps and candelabras, wax 

torches, and highly polished vases of: precious metal, 

which held such large bonquets of choice flowers as are 

rarely seenin other countries. The eye was dazzled, 
but I fear alsothe mind was puzzled. As with all out- 
ward religions, this alone is the attraction of the worship- 
pers, who, alas! forget that ,God is a Spirit, and should 
be worshipped in spirit, .in truth, and’humility, and not 
with grand theatrical ostentation and show. ‘The bearers’ 
of the sacred volume formed ina line, headed by the 


rabbis, and the signal of march was given by the choir 
beginning to sing the verse, ‘‘ [t came to pass when the 
ark set forward, that Moses said, lise up, Lord, and 
let thine enemies be scattered,” &c.(Num. x. 35.) The 


| procession proceeded ina circle ; the by-standers kissed 


each roll as it passed by them, and some also kissed 
the hem of the rabbies’ Jong loose gowns. How 
anxious the poor women in the galleries seemed to be 
to touch and kiss the sacred volumes. Butthey were 
beyond their reach. Jn lieu ofthis they showed their 
reverence by stretching out their hands towards each 
roll, then bringing them to their mouthsand kissing them. 
Seven times the procession moved round amidst the 
sweet sounds of Hebrew chants, and at each round the 
bearers relieved of their precious burden by others who 
were anxious to have a turn. Amongst these I 
observed s soldier of the Bersalieri, with the wide 
brimmed hat, prettily arranged plumes, and a sword 
dangling at his side, who took a roll, hugging it with a 
triumphant air, as if he snatched a banner from an 
opposing foe. His walk and gait were such as he 
But he 
was greatly confused on finding himself passing by his 
colonel in full uniform, who came to witness the cere- 
mony. To the no little merriment of all, he jerked the 
roll, and brought it before his nose, and slapped it, as 
if he had a gua in his hand, and presented arms before 
his superior officer. The procession over, they prayed 
for the king and royal family, restored the rolls to the 
ark, and commenced their afternoon prayer.” 
Poranp—An Appress.—Advices from Warwaw atate 
shat the agents of General Berg in that city have 
commenced enforcing the . signature of addrésse3 
expressing loyalty to the Czar. The first addresses 
submitted to the inhabitants for signature were taken 
round in the Jewish quarter of the town. sf 


To be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 7, Bevis Marks, 
EWISH SCHOOL AND FAMILY BIBLE, in Fonr | 
Volumes. Translated by Dr. A. BENISCH, under the super- 
vision of the Rev. the Chief Rabbi. | 

Price, Hebrew and English, each volume 15s., English alone,6s, 64 

Sent by post, Hebrew and English, 15s. 10d., and English alone, 7s, 
Now vane f Bound in Roan, price 5s. 
THE HAPHTAROTH, translated by Dr. A. BENISCH, 
Hebrew and English, in opposite pages. , 
At the same office, and by the same author, may be had, | 
HEBREW PRIMER and Progressive Reading Book, with an 
interlineary translation. Price 2s. 6d,; school edition, 1s,6d, 

THE QUESTivN AT ISSUE BETWEEN JUDAISM 
and CHRISTIANITY, and Israel’s Mission, By Dr. A. Benisce 
1858. Price 6d. 

THE PRINCIPAL CHARGES of Dr. M‘CAUL’S “OLD 
PATHS” AGAINST JUDAISM, as stated by Mr. Newdegate in | 
the House of Commons, Considered and Auswered. By Dr, A 
BENIScH. 1858, Price 4d. | 
TRAVELS of RABBI PETACHIA, of Ratisbon, in the Twelfth | 

Century, through Poland, Russia, Little Tartary, the Crimea, and 

several other Eastern Countries. Hebrew and English. Price 5s 

TWO LECTURES ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
OF MAIMONIDES, By Dr. Bentscu. Price 2s, 6d. 

IMRAY LEB (323 WON, Words of the Heart.) Containin 
ig and Meditations, translated and adapted from the Frene 
by Hester Rothschild, Second Edition, revised and enlarged 


RS. C. WERTHEIM, of Carlsruhe, Grand Duchy of 
Baden, and widow of the late Professor Wertheim, begs to 
recommend her BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT (of which 
she has been the principal for many years) to parents desirous of 
sending their sons to visit the celebrated Polytechnic Institution | 
or the Lyceum of that town, Terms moderate. English and 
French conversation. 
For references apply to M. Kaufmann, Box K 4, Manchester; 
G. Mueller and Consorten, Carlsruhe, Grand Duchy 
of Baden. 


OARD and RESIDENCE.—The Misses ALEXANDER 
beg to announce that they have VACANCIES in their Es. 
tablishment for a few select Boarders. References exchanged. 
10 Bedford-street, corner of Chandos-street, Strand, . : 
33, King-street, Covent-garden.—A Drawing-room floor, with 
other apartments, with or without Board. 


RS. ATRUTEL’S (late Miss E. Benzaquen) PRIVATE 
i\ BOARDING HOUSE, 10, South Street, Finsbury Square. 
Board and Residence upon moderate terms. Weddings and 
Private Jinner Parties attended to. Vacancies for ‘I'wo or Three 
Resident Boarders. 


T° LET, A FURNISHED APARTMENT for a single 


Gentleman. Enquire at No 22, Great Prescott-street, E. 


ADLEY’S HOTEL, Biackxrriars.—Convenient SUITES . 

OF ROOMS for Weddings, Dejeuners, Balls, Banquets, 

&c, which are provided in the best style, en reasonable terms,— 
JOHN HART, Proprietor.—N,B. A Jewish Cook employed. 


COMMERCIAL PRIVATE HOTEL, 
116, Duke Street, LIveRPoo.. 
AMUEL STERN, in respecttully acknowledging the liberal 
support afforded him for many years past has much pleasure 
of informing his numerous friends and the public, that he has 
REMOVED from 112, Duke Street, tothe above verv SPACIOUS 
znd COMMODIOUS HOUSE (formerly the residence of tlre late 
Colonel Bolton) containing large Commercial aud Private Sitting 
and Bed Rooms, Siock Rooms, Fire-proof Rooms for valuable 
property, &c. Cold and Hot Water Baths. 
S. Stern in soliciting a continuance of the favors hitherto bestowed 
on him, beys to assure his friends, that no efforts shall be spared to 
afford every attention, and to siudy the comfort those wao may 
honourhim witb. their paronage | 


Lately Imported, and on Sale at 

VALLENTINE’S, No. 5, Stoney Lane, :Houndsditch, 
ine New large white, Haricot, Krum. Becken, Brown and 
otber Beans; Capsyner, Zocher, Spanish, and Dutch New Green 
Peas (equal to fresh) Split, and various other Peas; extra fine 
New Dutch and other Barley; Taterka, Bukwitz, and other Gritz; 
Millet, Linzen, Groupi, Vermacelli, Carolina and other 
Rice; anda great variety of Foreign Grain and Corn Chandlery -of 
new and finest quality at very low prices 

The Trade and Country Ureers supplicd.—Observe the name and 
No. 9. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HER, MAJESTY, 
J. DEFRIES anp SONS, 
TANUFACTURERS of CRYSTAL. BRONZED, and 
ORMOLU CUANDELIERS. 


Works—LONDON ano BIRMINGHAM: 


Principal Depét and SHOW-ROOMS—I, 2, 3, 6, and 111, Graver 


Lang, and 147, Hounpbspitcu 
On show for this season, several NEW REGISTERED 


PATTERNS of CRYSTAL CHANDELIERS, in the Venetian - 


and Grecian Design. | 

Estimates and Designs for Lighting and Ventilating Thea.res. 
Concert Halls, and other public buildings, can be had by applying 
at the Manufactory and Show rooms, 147, Houndsditch, N. EB. | 


SHOW-ROOMS FOR EARTHENWARE, CHINA, AND 
TABLE GLASS. | | 
J. DEFRIES anp SONS, 

EG to inform their Friends, Merchants, and the Trade 
that they have on view the largest assortment of DINNER 
DESSERT, TEA, axp TOILETTE Ware of the newest and 
most beautiful PATTERNS, also TABLE GLASS, both eut 
and pressed, of the best quality and newest designs, at their Whole- 
sale Show Rooms, 1, 2, 3, 6, and 111, Gravel-Lane, and 147 
Houndsditch, City, N.E. | | 

Export and other orders promptly executed. 
Crests or initials on Earthenware, free of charge. _ 


PETROLENE, KERJSEN, & PARAFFIN LAMPS. 
‘lo burn every description of Mineral Oil. | 
Free from smell or smoke. 


J. DEFRIES any SONS, 


TI) EG to inform Merchants and the Trade, that on account 7 
, of the great demand for their improved PATENT SPRING 


in every variety, both as hy Sn BURNERS and STANDS. 
Their NEW PATENT EARTHENWARE and Glass Pedestal; 
and Reservoirs are Eiegant Novelties, also their Registered Figure 
Iron Stands. A visit to their extensive Show Rooms is solicited. 
An extensive assortment of _ apanned Paraffin Lamps of newest 
esigns, 
The New Registered Zephyr Night Lamp, complete with 
Chimney, 8s. 6d. per doz. nett, in three colours. 
Patent shadowiless Railway and Ship Lamps also on view. 
Globes, Chimneys, Cottons, manufactured expressly for the 
Improved Lamps, 
A large assortment and Newest Patterns of Moderator and every 
description of Lamps for the Indian rnarkets. 
Books and Designs of Petrolene Lamps, with Price list and 
Discount, forwarded post free upon receipt of Thirteen Postage 


Stamps. | 
| Works—LONDON and BIRMINGHAM 
Principal Depét and Show Rovums—147, Houndsditch, London, 
BRANCH SHOW ROOMS. 
Liverpoot Brancu—Jackson Chambers, South Ca8tle-stree 
Paris Branca—7, Ter cour des Petites Ecuries, | 
BiRMINGHAM BrancHo—3l, Summer-row. 


Loxdon: Printed and Published by Moss VALENTINE, for the Pro- 
rietor, at his office, 7, Bevis Marks, St. Mary Axe, E.C. intr@ 
arist of Allhallows, the City of London, Friday, January 


1, 1864. Rev. S. M. Isaacs, 119, West Houston-street, New 
York, Ageut for the United States of America, ae 


Jacos Roxas 


BURNER, they are induced to prepare an immense assortment 
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